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PAUL CUFFEE. 

Wrruovrt pretending to claim for the subject 
of the present sketch a very high place in 
the scale of intellectual endowment, we may 
adduce him as an a of great mental 
energy, perseverance, and enterprise. Few 
white men have ever struggled with, and 
overcome, greater difficulties than Paul Cuf- 
fee, whose career is instructive, not only as 
shewing that there is no inherent defect or 
weakness in the negro mind, but also as an 
example of what may be done, by a deter- 
mined will and sound judgment, to ensure 
worldly prosperity, met assist our fellow- 
creatures, even with scanty means and li- 
mited opportunities. 

Paul was the fourth son ofa native African, 
who, having been brought as a slave to 
Boston, was enabled, by great industry and 
economy, to save a sufficient sum to pur- 
chase, first his freedom, and then a farm of 
one hundred acres, which was situated at 
Westport, in Massachusetts. He married a 
woman of Indian descent, by whom he had 
a family of ten children. e date of Paul’s 
birth is 1759, and in 1773 his father died ; and 
after assisting his brothers for awhile in the 
cultivation of their land, which was not ve 
productive, he resolved to forsake agricul- 
ture for commerce, and to cast in his lot with 
those who “ go down to the sea in ships, and 
do their business upon the mighty waters.” 
His first voyage was a whaling expedition ; 
his second a trip to the West Indies; and in 
both of these he served as a common sailor 
before the mast. In the year 1776, when 
Britain and America were at war, he set 
out on his third voyage, and had the misfor- 





tune to be taken prisoner and carried to New 
York, where he was detained three months. 
At the end of that time, being released, he 
returned to Westport, and there remained 
for several years, occupied in his old pur- 
suits. It was at this time, while he was yet 
under the age of twenty, that Paul, who, 
we are told, felt deeply the injustice done to 
his race by their exclusion from the rights of 
citizenship, resolved on making an effort to 
obtain those rights, and bmg. J drew 
up, with the assistance of his brothers, and 
presented to the State Legislature a = 
on the subject, which had the desired effect, 
and procured for the free negroes of this 
State all the privileges of white citizens ; and 
not of this alone, for others soon followed the 
example of Massachusetts; and thus Paul 
Cuffee became a benefactor to the whole co- 
loured population of North America. 

When about twenty years old the idea of 
opening a commercial intercourse with the 
State of Connecticut occurred to Paul; and 
his brother David having consented to join 
him in the venture, the two set out in an 
open boat, which was all their limited means 
would allow them to procure. The perils of 
the voyage in this small vessel discouraged 
the aaa brother, who was quite unaccus- 
tomed to the sea, and he geety disappointed 
Paul by resolving to return and abandon the 
enterprise. By dint of hard labour and 
strict economy, the more fearless brother, 
after awhile, was enabled to purchase a boat 
for himself: in this he embarked, but the 
fates were unpropitious, and Paul lost the 
whole of his hard-earned treasures. Again 
he set to work, and again saved some money, 
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and, buying only the materials, constructed 
a boat with his own hands. Behold him 
now in his deckless vessel once more launched 
on the treacherous sea, steering for the 
Elizabeth Isles, to consult one of his brothers 
residing there as to his future plans. He is 
beset by pirates, who take his boat and its 
contents, and send him back to Westport a 
penniless, but not a disheartened man. With 
the help of David, he constructs yet another 
boat ; and having now gained a character for 
energy and trustworthiness, he obtains a 
cargo on credit, which, after a narrow escape 
from the pirates, he lands safely at Nan- 
tucket, and there disposes of it to advantage. 
He returns, and again ventures forth upon 
the water with another cargo, which is 
seized by his old enemies, who this time do 
not deprive him of his boat. Nothing 
daunted, Paul loads her again, sets sail, an 

this time succeeds in reaching the destined 
port without casualties. The profits of this 
voyage enable him to purchase a decked ves- 
sel of twelve tons burden, with which he 
made several successful voyages to the Con- 
necticut coasts, so that he became a man of 
some substance, and now thought he might 
venture upon taking a wife. He chose a 
descendant of the same tribe of Indians as 
that to which his mother belonged, and for 
some years after his marriage remained on 
shore, engaged in agriculture. The wants 
of an increasing family again sent him forth 
upon the sea, with a larger vessel than he 
had yet possessed. He engaged in ecod- 
fishing, and thus increased his means so 
much, as to be enabled to build a brig of 
forty-two tons burden, which was. navigated 
b limeelf and several nephews, who had 

become sailors. 

Paul now began to be looked up to as a 
leading man in his community, and to in- 
terest himself about the mental improvement 
of the people around him, who were chiefly 
mariners and fishermen, who depended 
greatly upon him for the means of support. 

e was himself, in a great measure, an un- 
educated man, and, feeling the want of edu- 
cation, was desirous that others should not 
be so deprived of its advantages; he there- 
fore built a school-house on his own ground, 
and threw it open to the public. Still in- 
creasing his prosperity as years rolled on, he 
became owner of several ships, in one of 
which he. came to England in the year 1811, 
and made a very favourable impression upon 
all with whom he had intercourse. In the 
Liverpool Mercury, published at the time 
of his visit, there appeared a memoir of him, 
from which we quote the following descrip- 
tion of his mental and physical character- 
istics: “ A sound understanding, united with 
indomitable energy and phn are 
the prominent features of Paul Cuffee’s cha- 
racter. Born under peculiar disadvantages, 
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deprived of the benefits of early education, 
and his meridian spent in toil and vicissi- 
tudes, he has struggled under disadvantages 
which have seldom occurred in the career of 
any individual. Yet, under the pressure of 
these difficulties, he seems to have fostered 
dispositions of mind which qualify him for 
any station of life to which he is introduced. 
His person is tall, well formed, and athletic ; 
his deportment conciliating, yet dignifie 

and serene. His prudence, strengthened by 
— care and example, no doubt guarded 

im in his youth, when exposed to the dis- 
solute company which unavoidably attends a 
seafaring life; whilst religion, mfluencing 
his mind by its secret guidance in silent 
reflection, has, in advancing manhood, added 
to the brightness of his character, and insti- 
tuted or confirmed his disposition to practi- 
cal good. Latterly he made application and 
was received into membership with the re- 
spectable Society of Friends.” 

As a proof of the disposition for practical 
good here spoken of, it may be mentioned, 
that the scheme of establishing colonies of 
free blacks on the coast of Africa excited in 
him the deepest interest. He visited in per- 
son the parts proposed for colonization, and 
it was while he was at Sierra Leone for this 
purpose, in 1811, that he was induced by the 
agents of the British African Institute to 
determine on visiting England, with a cargo 
of African produce. His brig, navigated by 
eight men and a boy, all negroes, excited a 
great deal of attention on reaching Liver- 
pool, and he himself obtained much notice 
and respect from men of all classes. He 
had left his nephew behind him at Sierra 
Leone to — his benevolent inquiries, 
and had brought away a native youth, in 
order to educate and fit him for a teacher of 
his benighted brethren. To the Council of 
the African Institute, who consulted him as 
to the best method of ing out their 

hilanthropie views, he im valuable 
information and advice; and, after visiting 
London twice, he returned to America, to 
spend the remainder of his days in the en- 
joyment of that competency which he had so 
well earned, and which enabled him to obey 
the promptings of his warm and generous 
heart. Of the date of his death we have no 
record. Most of the members of his family 
are still, we believe, engaged in those com- 
mercial pursuits in which he was so enter- 

prising and successful. 
(From God’s Image in Ebony.) 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE-LAW RIOTS. 


Naw York and Boston have recently been 
the scenes of some of the most deplorable 
occurrences. The odious Fugitive Slave- 
law has been enforced in a manner that has 
excited popular indignation to the highest 
pitch, involving, in one instance, a resistance 
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of the authorities, and terminating with loss 
of life. We subjoin the simple facts, as col- 
lated from our American files. 

The victims were Stephen H., Robert, and 
Jacob Pembroke, the brother and the nephew 
of the Rev. Dr. James Pennington, so well 
known in British anti-slavery circles. We 
will give these cases in their order. 


THE PEMBROKES. 

‘Stephen H., Robert, and Jacob Pembroke, 
the first claimed as the slave of David Smith, 
of Sharpsburg, Washington County, the others 
as the slaves of Jacob H. Grove of the same 
place, would appear, from the affidavits, to have 
made their escape on or about the 2lst of May 
last. Their masters getting intelligence of their 
movements, came on to Baltimore. Here they 
procured the services of a slave-catching firm 
es most noted of the class), and proceeded to 

hiladelphia. Having been informed of the in- 
tentions of the fugitives, through the medium of 
&@ message sent by a carrier-pigeon, they ma- 
nage to place themselves in the same train, 
and so accompanied their victims as far as 
Newark, New Jersey. There the fugitives 
thought it wisest to leave the train, which they 
did, unobserved by their pursuers, until the cars 
were in motion for Jersey city, they being them- 
selves all this time unconscious of the proximity 
of the claimants, and their pliant official agents 
Graham, and one Augustus Briggs, who also 
came on to serve them as covenant witnesses. 
The subsequent arrival of the coloured men in 
the city was watched with all the vigilance of the 
claimant and his agents, assisted by such con- 
federates in New York as they could secure. 
They were traced to the dwelling of a coloured 
man, where they were permitted to remain in 
ignorance of personal danger, until a very early 
hour on the following morning, when a rush was 
made to their sleeping-place, the lock forced, and 
the inmates hurried off to the police-station, to 
await the action of the United-States’ authori- 
ties. As speedily as possible the case was 
brought on, and, after a most summary and 
hasty proceeding, was decided in favour of the 
claimants. The slaveholders were represented 
by counsel, but the defendants were wholly un- 
represented. 

“‘ As soon as the fact transpired that three of 
their brethren had been consigned to Slavery, a 
large number of coloured persons flocked to the 
District Court, and, notwithstanding the assu- 
rance of their officers that the fugitives had been 
removed, the coloured people remained, until at 
length the poor fellows were brought out and 
escorted to a carriage in waiting by a posse of 
policemen. They were soon hurried across the 
river to the station of the railroad to Phila- 
delphia. 

“A writ of habeas corpus arrived too late for 
execution. 


The following is the painful history of the 
Pembroke family, supplied 7 the Rev. Dr. 
J. W. C. Pennington of New York: 


“The group handed over to the slave-power 
consisted of Stephen Pembroke and his two sons, 
Robert and Jacob, nineteen and seventeen years 
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a a n’s own bro- 
er. He is two years younger, and aged forty- 
five, Twenty-seven years ago Dr. Pubhingte, 
who was then called ‘ Blacksmith Jemmy Pem- 
broke,’ escaped. To escape detection, he changed 
his name from Pembroke to Pennington. 

‘The original paternal ancestor of the Pem- 
broke family in America was a young Mandingo 
prince, taken from Africa about one hundred 
years ago. Leaving the Mandingo prince, we 
come to the second generation, Uncle Bazil and 
Aunt Nelly, who were the parents of thirteen 
children, as follows: 1. Robert; 2. James (Dr. 
Pennington) ; 3. Stephen (one of the arrested 
fugitives) ; 4. Margaret; 5. Maurice; 6. Em- 
meline ; 7. Bazil; 8. Daniel; 9. John; 10. Ho- 
race; 11. Richard; 12. Vernon; 13. Jane. 

‘In 1827, James Pembroke (Dr. Pennington) 
escaped, leaving the entire family, except Ro- 
bert (two having since been born), in the hands 
of Colonel Telghman. 

‘Soon after, the whole family nearly was sold 
South, under the apprehension that they intended 
to run away. The present state of this broken 
and scattered family, as far as it is known, is as 
follows : 

“Uncle Bazil and Aunt Nelly escaped to 
Pennsylvania at a camp meeting. Aunt Nelly 
was taken, carried back to Maryland, and sold 
into Missouri. Uncle Bazil continued his flight 
to Canada, where he is now safe. Robert fled 
to Pennsylvania, where hedied. Margaret mar- 
ried a freeman, who purchased her, but she did 
not live long to enjoy the boon of freedom. Ho- 
race, Richard, and Vernon have also died. 
Maria, with her husband, escaped to Canada, 
where she is now free. Emmeline was sold into 
Missouri, and Jane died young. 

Dr. Pennington since received the follow- 
ing from his brother : 

‘** Sharpsburg, May 30, 1854. 

‘My pEAR BrorHer,—lI have obtained the 
consent of my master to get a friend to write 
these lines to you. After my arrest I had some 
talk with Mr. Grove. He told me I might return 
if you would give him his price. Do, my dear 
brother, make arrangements, and that at once, 
for my relief. Oh, do make them; I will work 
daily when I get there to pay you back. If you 
only knew my situation and my feelings you 
would not wait one moment. Act promptly, as 
I will have to be sold to the South. * * * My 
two sons were sold to the drivers. * * * Iam 
confined to my rooms with irons on. 

‘* Your affectionate brother, 
‘*‘ STEPHEN PEMBROKE.” 


Dr. Pennington had not seen his brother 
Stephen for twenty-seven years. His ne- 
phews, Robert and Jacob, he had never seen 
at all, till their arrival at New York. 

On the 29th of May the following letter 
was received byDr. Pennington from Jacob H. 
Grove. We would call the reader’s attention 
of the “ Dear Sir” addressed by the owner to 
the brother of the man he holds as a slave : 

‘‘ Baltimore, May 27, 1854. 

“Dear Srz,—I am now in this place with 

my servant-man, Stephen Pembroke. He is 


of age. Stephen is Dr. Penningto 
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very anxious that you should — him. If 
you want him to be liberated I will sell him to 
you. Drop me at burg, Washington 
County, Indiana. I shall wait till I hear from 
you before I sell him to the drivers. I should 
not have written to you, but upon his earnest 
solicitation I have conchaded to do so. 
“Jacos H. Grove.” 


In eonsequence of the above n- 
dence, Dr. Pennington made an appeal to 
public sympathy for assistance, in order to 
the rescue of his brother, but with what 
result is not yet known. 


ANTHONY BURNS, 


“On the evening of the 24th of May last, in 
ursuance of a warrant duly issued, an alleged 
tive slave, named Anthony Burns, was seized 
as he was closing the shutters of his store in 
Boston, and handed over to the custody of the 
United-States’ Marshal. Burns was kept in 
durance during the night, and at an early hour 
in the morning was brought before the Commis- 
sioner for examination. The Court-room was but 
— filled, officers having been placed at the 
oor to keep back the crowd. E. G. Parker 
appeared for the eomplaimant, and read the 
necessary documents from the Cireuit Court of 
Virginia, setting forth the elaim of Colonel C. F. 
Suttle, of Alexandria, Virginia, to one Anthony 
Burns, a slave, who is described as being twenty- 
three or twenty-four years old, six feet high, 
with sears upon the cheek and right hand, and 
as having escaped from serviee on the 24th of 
March last. 

“William Brent of Virginia was called as a wit- 
ness. He testified that he knew Anthony Burns ; 
he was born a slave in the family of Mr. Suttle ; 
had hired him m 1846, 1847, 1848, and 1849, of 
Mr. Suttle. He was missing from Richmond on 
the 24th of March; had not seen hjm since. 

“At this s of the proceedings the eounsel 
who appeared for Burns asked for a postpone- 
ment of the case until Saturday the 27th, which 
was granted. 

“Qn the evening of the 26th immense excite- 
ment eigaliodin the city of Boston on account 
of the arrest of Burns. The call for a meeting 
in Faneuil Hall attracted hundreds more than 
could get within the building. The principal 
speakers were Wendell Phillips, Theodore Par- 
ker, — Francis W. Bird. The tenor of the 

es was hi inflammatory, denouncing 
the Fugitive Slate be as one which should not 
be obeyed, and counselling open resistance, A 
motion to adjourn to the Court-house at nine 
o'clock on the following morning was carried by 
acclamation. No sooner was the motion carried, 
than an announcement was made that there was 
a crowd of negroes in Court Square attacking the 
Court-house where Burns was confined. This 
statement caused the immediate rush of 2000 to 
3000 excited people to the Court-house Square. 
An attempt was at once made to break open the 
Court-house door on the east side, which, he. 
to the strong fastenings, failed. A heavy plan 
was then obtained and used as a battering engine, 
before which the panels of the door gave way, as 
well as some window panes. Numerous pistols 
‘were fired, and the al became formidable. At 





this stage several of the ringleaders were arrested ; 
and an additional police force having appeared, 
the mob dispersed. Burns was omtnal in an 


in 
upper room, the officials who had eharge of him © 


being well armed. 

“During the day Col. Suttle, who claimed Burns 
as his property, was arrested on a charge of at- 
tempting to kidnap a citizen of Massachusetts, 
and was held to bail. 

“It was afterwards ascertained that a man 
named Batchelder, employed as a United-States 
Officer, had been stabbed or shot during the day, 
before the Court-house. 

“During the night two military companies were 
quartered in the City hall and Court-house, in 
order to preserve order. 

‘On the morning of the 27th several hundred 
persons gathered in the Court Square by eight 
o'clock. The prisoner was brought in hand- 
cuffed, in the custody of four officers. Several 
white persons were arrested near the Court-house 
for attempts to excite the crowd to acts of vio- 
lence. 

On the motion of the prisoner’s counsel, a far- 
ther delay was granted for the hearing of prisoner 
until Monday the 29th of May. 

“A mob of from 500 to 1000 persons was in the 
vicinity of the Court-house during the whole of 
Sunday. All the main entrances to the building 
were guarded, All the doors and passages lead- 
ing to the room where Burns was confined were 
occupied by United-States soldiers. The Court- 
house resembled a garrisoned fortress. 

“Tt was feared that an attack would have been 
made on the houses of Wendell Phillips, Mr. Gar- 
rison, and Rev. T. Parker, but precautions were 
taken to prevent it. 

“An effort was made to purchase Burns pre- 
vious to his hearing on Monday, but the attempt 
failed, through the indisposition of the owner to 
receive the amount he had first asked for his 
ransom. 

“The following document was placed on each 
pulpit m Boston and its vicinity on Sunday : 

‘Anthony Burns, now in prison, and in dan- 
ger of being sent into Slavery, most earnestly 
asks your prayers, and that of your congregation, 
that God would remember him in his t dis- 
tress, and deliver him from his peti «etn Rev. 
Mr. Grimes and Deacon Pitts, at Burns’ special 
request.’” 

‘Nearly all the clergymen in the city preached 
discourses in reference to the exciting question. 

“The Court opened at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing. Evidence was adduced to shew that Burns 
had been engaged by parties in the city previous 
to the time alleged as the period of his escape. 
The examination and cross-examination of these 
witnesses, with the arguments of counsel, occu- 
pied the whole of the day. 

** Several incidents occurred during this time. 
The Freedom Club from Worcester attracted con- 
siderable attention, and some cheers. A banner 
was borne before its members, bearing the follow- 
ing inscription:—Freedom, National Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity. Slavery Sectional, and 
a figure of the goddess of liberty. Shall Freedom 
or triumph? Let Massachusetts speak. 

“The crowd about the Court-house numbered 
not less than 10,000 persons. 
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“A petition to Congress for the repeal of the 
rege Slave-law was placed in the Exchange 
reading-room, and, in addition to numerous other 
signatures, embraced the names of many well- 
known merchants. 

“On the 31st, further evidence was adduced on 
the part of the prosecution, and the remainder of 
the day was occupied with the speeches of the 
prisoner’s counsel. The case was adjourned for 
b+ decision of the Commissioner until the 2d of 

une, 

‘In the mean time the Massachusetts militia 
was ordered under arms, and considerable excite- 
ment prevailed. 

“On the morning of the 2d June the feeling of 
the people became more intense, and the greatest 
anxiety to know the decision of the Commissioner 
was apparent. The crowd of persons assembled 
in various directions was very great. The places 
of business in the route of the infamous procession 
were closed. The windows were hung with black, 
and the United States flag floated over the Street 
Union down. 

* At twelve o’clock the brigade formed into 
double line, supported by a brass six-pounder, 
with the police in the rear. An order was given 
that if any person should break the ranks he 
should be fired upon. 

“ At length the fugitive Burns was brought into 
the Court-house, and the decision of the Court 
given in favour of the claimant, and poor Burns 
was handed over to his master a slave for life. 
Mr. Grimes, the coloured pastor of the Baptist 
Church, together with his counsel, took leave of 
him at twelve o'clock. There were at least 20,000 
persons surrounding the Court. 

* Burns was taken from the Court-house at 
half-past two o'clock. His guard consisted of 100 
men armed with swords and pistols, including the 
detachment of artillery, with a nine-pounder 
field-piece. The Light Dragoons and Boston 
Lancers followed immediately after; and then 
came the infantry companies of the first brigade 
State militia. Groans and hisses were poured 
upon the line as it passed. 

“The roofs of the houses, as well as the win- 
dows, were filled with spectators, the bells were 
tolled, and business generally was suspended. 

“ Burns was put on board the steamer which 
was to convey him away at about three o'clock. 
The wharves were crowded with persons waiting 
to see the embarkation. Some delay took place 
in consequence of the shipment of the field-piece. 
At length Burns was conveyed to a revenue cut- 
ter lying in the distance, which soon afterwards 
set sail for Norfolk, Virginia.” 


BRITISH ABOLITIONIST MOVE- 
MENTS. 

EDINBURGH ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 
A Punic Meeting, for the inauguration of 
the Edinburgh Anti-Slavery Society, was 
held in Queen-Street Hall, Edinbugh, on 
Tuesday evening, the 20th June. The Lord 
Provost was called to the Chair. Beside his 
Lordship, there were on the platform the 
Rev. Dr. Nisbet, Rev.: Dr. Duncan, Rev. 
Dr. Candlish, Rev. Sir H. Moncrieff, Rev. 
Mr. Culler, of Leith, Rev. James Ballan- 
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e, Rev. W. Reid, Rev.A. W: Rev. 
Herkeley Addison, Rev. Mr. eon ame 
Fyfe, Dean of Guild Blackadder, Council- 
lors Grieve and Sibbald, Dr. Greville, Ex- 
Bailie Boyd, KE. Cruickshank, Esq., William 
Lillie, Esq., Gregory Wartabet, Ksq., from 
Syria, H. D. Dickie, Esq., W. Duncan, 
Esq., J. B. Murdoch, Esq., W. M‘Crie, Esq., 
J. andrew, Esq., J.B. Tod, Esq., George 
Johnston, Esq., &e. &c. 


A prayer having been offered up, the Lorp 
Provost, after reading a letter from the Rev. Dr. 
Andrew ‘thompson, apologising for being absent, 
and expressing his warm approval of the Meeting, 
said he was glad to see such a numerous and 
influential Meeting of the inhabitants, to inau- 
gurate a new movement, in the city of Edin- 
burgh, in behalf of the Anti-Slavery cause.. All 
who took an interest in the question must be aware 
that, for the last thirty years, no town in the 
kingdom had worked with more zeal or energy 
in the cause of Abolition, than the city of Edin- 
burgh. But, unfortunately, of late years the 
Anti-Slavery Committee had first been allowed 
to sleep, and latterly to dissolve; and va- 
rious attempts which had been made to re-or- 
ganize a large and efficient Committee had 
failed, from causes which it was not necessary to 
notice. Now, however, all these difficulties had 
been got over, and a large, zealous, and united 
Committee, earnestly intent on the abolition of 
Slavery in every form, and especially of Slavery 
as it existed in the United States of America, 
had been organized, and the present Meeting 
had been called to give it the sanction of public 
approbation. He hoped that the Committee 
would steadily and perseveringly keep the ques- 
tion of total and immediate abolition before the 
public mind, and especially hold up to public 
opprobrium the conduct of American slave- 
holders, who, claiming for their country the en- 
joyment of the greatest amount of freedom pos- 
sessed by any nation on the face of the earth, 
yet cherished and defended the accursed sys- 
tem of Slavery, and held three millions of 
their fellow-men in the most debasing of all 
forms of Slavery, dealing with them as mere 
animals, as goods and chattels to be disposed of 
as they might think fit. Such a system could 
not long withstand the face of an enlightened 
public opinion, being so glaringly at variance 
with every principle and precept of religion. 

The Rev. Dr. Nisser moved the first Resolu- 
tion : 

“ That the continued existence of Slavery and 
the slave-trade, in violation of the first princi- 
ples of humanity, justice, and religion, and in~ 
volving an incalculable amount of crime and 
misery, solemnly calls upon all who value the 
blessings of freedom, and have at heart the best 
interest both of master and slave, to combine for 
the employment of every legitimate effort to ao~ 
complish their abolition.” 

He alluded to the retort of Americans respecti 
the evils in our own social system, as exemplifi 
in connection with slop-shops and long hours of 
labour, and said we ought to be thankful to them 
for pointing them out. It had also been asserted 
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that the slaves were better fed than our own 
artisans, or even than the most favoured of our 
English peasants. But from all that he had 
read, he believed that the contrary was the fact, 
with minor exceptions. In the aggregate, misery 
beyond all power, not only of words to express, 
but of imagination to conceive, was to be found 
in every form, and in every quarter of the slave- 
holding States of America. In view of these 
facts, we could not be said to do our duty, unless, 
disregarding all dangers, and all considerations 
of ease and interest, we used every means which 
God had put into our hands, by prayer, by re- 
monstrance, to make our influence felt, so that 
the accursed system of Slavery shall be the re- 
proach and the blot of the nations of our common 
religion no more. 

BAILIE Fyre said he very cordially concurred 
in the remarks made by the Rev. Dr. Nisbet. 
Surely if they were convinced that the system of 
Slavery was evil, and if they were what they 
professed to be, followers of Christ Jesus; more- 
over, if they were convinced, as they must be 
from experience and observation, that combina- 
tion for the accomplishment of a great object was 
the most effectual means of securing that object, 
then he thought they could not refuse to yield 
their cordial assent to the Resolution which had 
been moved, and which he now to second. 

The Rey. Wi1t11am ReErp moved the next Re- 
solution : 


“That a Society be now formed on the follow- 
ing basis: Whereas the Most High God ‘hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth,’ and hath com- 
manded them to love their neighbours as them- 
selves ; and whereas Slavery, or the holding of 
men as property, is é sin against Bax and a 
crime against man, who is e in the image of 
God, and a violation of the principles of natural 
right, of justice, and of benevolence, and ought 
therefore to be immediately abandoned; and 
whereas we believe it practicable, by appeals to 
the consciences and hearts of men, to awaken 
a public sentiment that will be opposed to the 
continuance of Slavery, under every form, in 
every part of the world ; and whereas we believe 
we owe it to the oppressed, to posterity, and to 
God, to do all that is in our power lawfully to 
do, by moral and pacific means, to bring about 
the extinction of Slavery and the slave-trade ; we 
do hereby agree, in humble reliance on Divine 
aid, to form ourselves into a Society, to be go- 
verned by the following constitution: 1. That 
this Society shall be called ‘ The Edinburgh 
Anti-Slavery Society.’ 2. That the object of this 
Society shall be the extinction of Slavery and 
the slave-trade throughout the world. 3. That 
this Society shall consist of all persons, without 
distinction of creed, country, or complexion, who 
shall in the mag above set forth, and 
subscribe to its funds. 4. That so long as Slavery 
exists, there is no reasonable prospect of the anni- 
hilation of the slave-trade, and of terminating 
the sale and barter of human beings ; and that 
in seekin ng for the extinction of Slavery and the 
slave-trade, this Society shall employ those 
means only which are of a moral, religious, and pa- 
cific character. 5. That the Society shall be ma- 





naged by a President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, 
Secretaries, a General and an Acting Committee, 
who shall be annually elected at a Public Meeting 
of the Society.” 


He said: The reconstruction of the Edinburgh 
Anti-Slavery Society was never more urgently 
demanded. I know, he remarked, that it is a 
difficult thing to sustain a cause by the mere 
discussion of its abstract principles, or a repeti- 
tion of its well-known facts. So long as we had 
our own slaves we felt that we had a duty to dis- 
charge. The case stands different with us now. 
It is in behalf of the slaves of other nations we 
have now to contend. Distance places the evil to 
some extent beyond the circle of their control. 
But still the work has to bedone. Of the thirty- 
one States which form the American Union, 
there are sixteen in which Slavery is -smeryg, 
law, and fifteen in which it is legalized. e 
number of slaves in these fifteen States is estima- 
ted to be about three millions and a half. Though 
a foreign slave-trade is prohibited by the laws of 
the American Union, it is believed that from 
10,000 to 16,000 slaves are annually smuggled 
into the States from Cuba and other quarters, to 
assist in supplying the deficiency from the fearful 
destruction of life in the rice and cotton plan- 
tations. Now, what is the social, moral, and 
religious condition of the slave? He is denied 
the privilege of law; or, if he has law in his 
favour, it is just the kind of law that the brutes 
themselves are privil with. If you aid a 
slave's escape by breaking his fetters, you get 
two years’ imprisonment, and are amerced in a 
fine of 1000 dollars ; but if you choose to cut out 
his tongue, put out his eyes, burn or deprive 
him of his limbs, you get off with a fine of 500 
dollars; or if a slave be killed by a cruel whip- 
ping, the master is liable to a fine, or to impri- 
sonment for six months; but as slave testi- 
mony is not received in evidence, the commission 
of the offence cannot be proved against the mas- 
ter, if none but negroes were present at the time. 
However much injured aslave may be by personal 
violence, he cannot prosecute his master, or any 
one else, for damages. But what are the slaves’ 
homes like? There is undoubtedly, in some. 
cases, all that snug cabins and plenty of food can 
do for human comfort. Still the slave has no 
home. The sacred relation of marriage has no. 
place among slaves. Male and female may live 
together as man and wife, but the duration of 
their union depends upon the will of their owners.. 
And what is their intellectual condition? As 
the owner has most to dread from the most in- 
telligent of his slaves, his object is to keep them 
in ignorance. There is the risk of conspiracy 
and of escape. Every particle of instruction 

iven to a slave, beyond what is consistent with 

is remaining a passive and obedient working 
machine, is so much money taken from his mas- 
ter’s pocket. And what is their religious condi- 
tion? Slaves are, with few exceptions, as igno- 
rant of the gospel as if it had never been preached 
to them. e profession which has been made 
of imparting to them religious instruction is a 
mere sham. The master no interest in the 
instruction of his slaves. Nay, he will oppose 
it. And will the minister instruct him? The 
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minister who can wink at his wrongs, who can 
withhold from him the knowledge of his right to 
liberty, is not the man to concern himself about 
his spiritual interests. The revised statutes of 
North Carolina forbid that any coloured person 
should act the part of preacher or exhorter at 
prayer-meetings ; and for every instance of vio- 
lation there shall be inflicted a punishment of not 
more than thirty-nine lashes. If a poor slave 
dares to speak to another of Jesus, he gets thirty- 
nine lashes. Now, notwithstanding all that has 
been done in behalf of the abolition of Slavery in 
America, the slaveholding power is in the ascen- 
dant. We have proof of this in the passage of the 
famous Nebraska Bill in the American Congress, 
by means of which 3000 additional square miles of 
territory have been added to the dominion of the 
slave-holding power, and that in the face of the 
most disgraceful violation of solemn compact. 
And besides, we have the crowning infamy of the 
system — the Fugitive Slave-law, which was 
passed in the autumn of 1850. Before the pass- 
ing of this measure, the slave who managed to 
escape from the Southern States, found refuge 
and shelter in the Northern ones. There he was 
safe; public opinion guarded him. Now the 
case is altered: the slave mnay be tracked, and 
claimed, and sent back to Slavery. This law 
denies the privilege of trial by jury. By the 
law of the United States a trial by jury is granted 
in all cases where the value at stake exceeds 
twenty dollars: by the Slave-law this privilege is 
denied. Now what has been the result of pass- 
ing that infamous measure? Horrors more 
frightful than the pen of Mrs. Stowe ever pour- 
trayed: workmen have been violently dragged 
from their honest labour ; husbands have been 
torn from their wives, and parents from their 
children. In some instances in which the law 
has been enforced, riot, violence, death, has 
been the result. At one place the fugitive was 
shot; at another the slave-hunter is shot. 
This law, which has fur some time been virtually 
a dead letter, has been suddenly revived. Elated 
with success in the \ebraska affair, the mas- 
ters of the runaway slaves have commenced to 
put the law in force. In the city of New York 
the brother and nephew of Dr. Pennington have 
been seized. The doctor has been denied the 
liberty of seeing his brother, who, along with 
his two sons, have been hurried back to Mary- 
land. Then there is the case of poor Burns at 
Boston, who, after having for a short time tasted 
the sweets of liberty, has been seized and dragged 
to prison. The prison has been assailed by the 
indignant populace, life has been lost in the 
struggle, and he, too, under the patronage of 
American law, has been sent back to Slavery. 
The question then is, of what avail can we be 
in promoting the cause of the oppressed? We 
can act upon the American people, and we can 
act upon the American Church. What is the 
agitation and tumult consequent upon the en- 
forcement of the Fugitive Slave-law, but the 
ulse of liberty beating to the cry of freedom? 
We can influence the American Church. Indeed, 
he said, I hold that it is through the Church this 
cause is to be gained. On the Church devolves 
the creation of that public sentiment which must 
tell upon the legislature; and the Church must 
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exert its power for the suppression of this and 
every other evil. Many of the members of the 
American, aye, many of the ministers of the 
American Church, are owners of slaves. Do 
their synods and associations testify against it in 
becoming terms? Is it not the fact that all 
reference to Slavery is carefully excluded from the 
books issued by the American Sunday-School 
Union, and by the American Tract Society? What 
appeals have the American Bible Society ever 
made in behalf of the liberation of the slave? 
What minister could go from this country and 
find access to the pulpits of America, if he faith- 
fully denounced the evil of Slavery, and called 
upon the followers of Christ to wash their hands 
clean of it? How many of the leading ministers 
of America have lifted up their voice in condem- 
nation of the Fugitive Slave-law or the Nebraska 
Bill? In a word, what is the emphatic language 
of Albert Barnes? ‘There is no power out of 
the Church which could sustain Slavery one hour, 
if it were not sustained in it.” The formation of 
such a Society as that which is proposed is most 
important, as it is of the first consequence that we 
should create and diffuse a sound anti-slavery 
feeling in this country, that we may strengthen 
the hands of the noble band who are struggling 
in America for the freedom of their sable brethren, 
and rebuke that indifference to their interests, 
and connivance at their wrongs, with which the 
American Church is to such an extent charge- 
able. 

Mr. H. D. Dickie seconded the Resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Dr. CanDLi8H proposed the next Resolution : 


“That, in the opinion of this Meeting, the 
measure recently passed by the United States 
legislature, which admits the introduction of 
Slavery into the vast territory of Nebraska and 
Kansas, comprising 485,000 square miles—equal 
in extent to all the free States—is unworthy of 
a nation professing to be free, and brings reproach 
upon civilization. That this Meeting sympathises 
with the efforts made by the Abolitionists of the 
United States to defeat this measure, and in an 
especial manner with the solemn protest from 
New England, presented to Congress against it, 
of 3000 ministers of religion of all denominations ; 
and further, would encourage the opponents of 
the Nebraska Bill to continuous effort to render 
inoperative this unrighteous enactment.” 


He remarked that the history of concessions 
made to Slavery and to slaveholding States in 
America was a very sad and melancholy one, and 
afforded a signal confirmation of the truth asserted 
in Scripture over and over again, that a little 
leaven leaveneth the whole lump. The progress 
which had been made since the declaration of 
independence in America, in the way of conces- 
sion to slaveholding States, was a most remark- 
able proof of the infatuation and crime of suffer- 
ing in any constitution a leaven of evil. Though 
it had been provided at the outset of the Union 
that Slavery should not be allowed to extend itself, 
what had been its history? Step after step con- 
cessions were made. First of all, out of the 
existing States other States were allowed to be 
formed, in which slaveholding was permitted. 
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Then came the purchase of territories from Spai 
and Mexico, out of which other slaveholding 
States were formed, and so on the process went. 
Not to speak of that most infamous enactment, 
the Fugitive Slave-law, whose recent revival had 
heen fraught with so many horrors, he now came 
down to what was more immediately the subject 
of the Resolution, namely the passing of the mea- 
sure which allowed the whole territory of Nebras- 
ka and Kansas to become a slaveholding terri- 
a All America had been agitated, from North 
to South, upon this question, and one result of the 
agitation had been, that it had brought out a 
much stronger expression of feeling on the part, 
not merely of those who were professed anti- 
slavery men, but of a large portion of the com- 
munity,against this monstrous aggression upon the 
principles of freedom. Substantially, the iniquity 
perpetrated lay here, that some years ago a com- 
promise—called the Missouri Compromise—was 
solemnly entered into between the North and the 
South, which proceeded upon the principle, that 
north of a certain line of latitude, which was to 
be drawn, there was to be no toleration of Slavery, 
and no admission into the Union of any State 
that wished to tolerate Slavery. That compro- 
mise was understood to be final and conclusive, 
but there could be no compromise between truth 
and error, between duty to God and sin against 
man; no compromise between tyranny and 
freedom, between liberty and Slavery; and, ac- 
cordingly, the issue had proved that in every such 
compromise the party who advocated truth and 
righteousness went to the wall. From what he 
could gather, he believed one good effect of the 
passing of the Nebraska Bill would be, that it 
would annul all compromises, and shut the door 
against any such for the future. Another effect 
had been, the awakening of a most extraordinary 
and most enthusiastic zeal amongst all the citizens 
of the free States of America to have the vast 
territory of Nebraska and Kansas immediately 
colonised by free men, and by men determined to 
uphold the sacredness of freedom. After referring 
to the blighting influence of Slavery on all in- 
dustry and commerce, and on all the arts of 
peace, paralysing the energies even of the most 
enterprising men, and observing that all history 
proved that a slaveholding State had no chance 
whatever against a free State in the march of 
civilization, commerce, and trade, he said, that 
if adequate encouragement were given at this 
crisis to those who were contending for the free- 
dom and emancipation of the slave in America, 
and who were contending against the extension of 
the accursed system there, he could not allow 
himself to doubt that there was a crisis at hand 
for that vast continent, and that steps might now 
be taken which wy ere long issue, by the bless- 
ing of God, in the thorough downfall of the 
accursed system of Slavery all over the world. 
It is, he said, on this account that I rejoice in 
this movement. I believe we have much to do in 
the way of awakening American citizens, Chris- 
tians, and Churches to a right sense of their duty 
in reference to Slavery, and of endeavouring to 
leaven them with a wholesome British feeli 
upon this subject. 

De.GReEvitie seconded the motion, and, in con- 
firmation of Dr. Candlish’s statement as to the 
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polluting influence of Slavery, referred to the fact 
that three of the States of America, whose soil 
had become exhausted by a ruinous system of 
cultivation, were devoted to the rearing of slaves 
for the Southern market, This formed what was 
called the internal slave-trade of America. He 
stated, upon the authority of American writers, 
that fathers were daily in the habit of selling 
their coloured children. An American writer 
declared that the best blood of Virginia flowed in 
the veins of slaves. He also adverted to the fact 
that the government of the United States re- 
tained exclusive control over the small district of 
Columbia, and could at any time declare it to be 
a free State; but yet to this day Columbia was 
the mart of the slave-trade. There were places 
of confinement there in which slaves were col- 
lected until cargoes were accumulated for the 
of being exported to the Southern market. 
any of them went by land, but many went also 
by sea; and at this day might be seen in the 
American newspapers announcements of vessels 
sailing at stated intervals, carrying slaves to the 
Southern markets. He had great pleasure in 
seconding the motion, and trusted that — good 
would result from the revival of the Edinburgh 
Anti-Slavery Association. 
The Rev. J. R. Campsext proposed the fourth 
Resolution : 


“That this Meeting rejoices to know that in 
the United States of America there are Churches, 
and individual members of other Churches, 
solemnly to the cause of the slave, and 
who declare that the system of Slavery is a _ 
pable violation of the law of God; but, whi 
recognising this as an evidence of progress, the 
Meeting has still to deplore that, with reference 
to leubilline--be far the most heinous sin with 
which America is chargeable—a large portion of 
the Churches and Christians of that nation 
lamentably fail in the discharge of their duty, 
That, with this conviction, the Meeting would 
earnestly appeal to Christians in this country to 
embrace every opportunity of encouraging those 
of their brethren in America who are faithful to 
the cause of the slave, and also of remonstrating 
with those who in any way abet or connive at the 
system of Slavery, and urging them to free them- 
selves, and the religion they profess, from this 
great reproach.” 


He liked the general spirit of the motion. We 
ought to speak with the highest honour of those 
heroic persons and bodies that are lifting up such 
a stedfast testimony against the evil of Slavery. 
With reference to the unfaithful part of the 
Christian Churches, the language employed in 
the Resolution was not too strong. Many of them 
did not protest at all against this great evil; those 
who did protest gave a muffled and altogether 
unworthy protest . it; others presented the 
system under such forms of modification as almost 
to recommend it; and there were Churches who 
not merely had members slaveholders, but had 
actually church property in slaves. There could 
be no doubt that such oy 2 were utterly at 
variance with the spirit of Christianity, and we 
could have no hesitation, under all circumstances 
and at all times, in telling them so. 
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DEAN BLACKADDER, in a few sentences, se- 
eonded the Resolution, which was carried una- 
nimously, 


On the motion of Epwarp CRUICKSHANK, 
Esq., seconded by Councillor Srspatp, M.D., 
the office-bearers of the Society were a 
arm H. WieHaM, Jun., being one of the 

on. Secretaries. 

The Meeting was then addressed by Mr. 
Greeory M. WortaBet; after which, on 
the motion of the Rev. Sir Henry W. Mon- 
CREIFF, Bart., of St. Cuthbert’s Free Church, 
the thanks of the Meeting were voted to the 
Chairman, and the benediction was pro- 
nounced by the Rev. BERKELEY ADDISON, 
of St. John’s Episcopal Church. 








ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING. 


Tue Rev. S. R. Ward delivered an inter- 
esting Anti-Slavery Lecture at the Castle 
Inn, Woodford, Essex, on Friday the 21st 
July ult., Stephen Bourne, Esq., late Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate in Jamaica and Bri- 
tish Guiana, presiding. The meeting was 
numerously and respectably attended, and 
much sympathy was excited by the appeals 
of Mr. Ward. The object of the meeting 
was to promote the formation of a local 
Anti-Slavery Society, to co-operate with 
the Ladies’ Free-labour Association at Wal- 
thamstow, the members of which are work- 
ing single-handed, and would be glad of a 
little assistance from the gentlemen of the 
immediate neighbourhood. 

Mr. Ward gave especial prominence to 
the fact, that those who consume slave-la- 
bour produce are parties thus far to keep- 
ing up slavery; and enjoined those who 
professed anti-slavery sentiments to act 
consistently, by abstaining, as far as lies in 
their power, from consuming articles the 

roduct of slave-labour. He also shewed 

ow, by developing the resources of our 
East and West-India Colonies, and by pro- 
moting the cultivation of cotton there, in 
Africa, Australia, and elsewhere, and thus 
augmenting the supply of free-labour sta- 
ples, slave-holders would eventually be 
thrust out of the markets of the world by 
the more successful enterprises of free- 
labour. 

Mr. Chamerovzow, Secretary of the Bri- 
tish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, also 
addressed the meeting. He pointed out in 
what manner the system of slavery reacted 
on the people of this country, as, to wit, in 
the case of the law relating to coloured sea- 
men, and indicated the course which the 
American church has observed in abstaining 
from taking action against slaveholders. 
He also referred to the various instrumen- 
talities that might be employed, to break 


down the system, amongst which, he stated 
that the religious bodies in this country 
might become the most powerful, by re- 
monstrating with their American co-reli- 
gionists who either uphold slave-holding or 
do not speak against it, and by refusing 
to receive such into church-fellowship. 
This course, he observed, would awaken a 
sentiment in the American churches against 
Slavery, which it was to be regretted does 
not exist. 








MANCHESTER ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONFERENCE. 


Aw Anti-Slavery Conference was held in the 
Atheneum, Manchester, on Tuesday the 1st 
August ult., in commemoration of West-India 
Emancipation, having been convened by the 
Anti-Slavery and I ndia-Reform League. 

The object of the Conference, as set forth 
in the Circular, was, “ not merely to celebrate 
the overthrow of the foul system of bondage 
that once disgraced the British colonies, and 
to demonstrate the improved and improving 
condition of the emancipated negro ; but also 
to consider the present ot pe of the Slave 
question in those civilized countries in whic 
the coloured race are still held in subjection ; 
and to decide as to the best instrumentalities 
that can be employed by the British anti- 
slavery party for the abolition of Slavery and 
the slave-trade. « «* * Among the 
subjects that will be considered by the Con- 
ference, and upon which suitable Resolutions 
will be proposed, are the following : 


“1. The results of West-India Emancipa- 
tion. 


“2. The present political and _ religious 
aspects of the Slavery Question in the 
United States, with especial reference to 
the Nebraska Bill, the contemplated 
seizure of Cuba, and other territory, and 
the more recent action of the Fugitive 
Slave-law. 


“3. The charges preferred against the Ame- 
rican Abolitionists. 

“4, The movement for the dissolution of the 
Union, and other instrumentalities for 
the overthrow of Slavery, which are 
employed in America. 

“5. British co-operation with American 
Abolitionists.’ 

Pursuant to notice, the members of the 
Conference assembled in the Athenzeum at 
ten in the morning. The proceedings com- 
menced at half-past ten. Abraham Watkin, 
Esq., J.P., was appointed President ; Pro- 
fessor Scott, President of Airedale College, 
Vice-President; the Rev. W. Parkes, and 
Mr. T. W. Chesson, Secretaries. The follow- 





| ing gentlemen, among many others, were 
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resent: George zpeeepem, Esq.; Parker 
Pillsbury, Esq., Boston, Massachusetts ; Mr. 
Wm. Wells Brown; the Revs. S. R. Ward, 
Canada; Wm. Guest, Leeds; T. P. Ham, 
Bristol ; 8. A. Steinthal, Bridgewater ; W. H. 
Bonner, Birkenhead ; J. G. Rogers, Ashton- 
under-Lyne ; John Curwen, Plaistow ; Fran- 
cis Bishop, Liverpool; G. B. Bubier, Salford ; 
W. R. Thorburn, Bury ; J. H. Hutton, B.A., 
Manchester; Dr. Beard, Raynor, Wesleyan 
Minister; H. Christopherson, Bowdon; F. 
Howarth, Bury; W. Whitlegge, Manchester ; 
Dr. M‘Kerrow, Manchester; Henry King, 
Esq., Rochdale; John Kingsley, Esq.; Mr. 
North, a fugitive slave from South Carolina ; 
and Mr. W. P. Powell, a coloured gentleman 
of Liverpool, &c. &c. &c. 

After a short introductory speech of the 
Chairman, letters were read from the follow- 
ing friends of the cause who were unable, for 
various reasons, to attend the sittings of the 
Conference: The Earl of Carlisle; the Bishop 
of Oxford; Miss Harriett Martineau; Dr. 
Nichol, Glasgow; James Haughton, Esq. ; 
Dublin; James Bell, Esq., M.P.; Edward 
Baines, Esq., Leeds; ‘Rev. Dr. Campbell ; 
Rev. Dr. Urwick; P. R. Arrowsmith, Esq. ; 
Mayor of Bolton; Dr. Dick, Dundee; Wilson 
Armistead, Esq.; J. 8. Buckingham, Esq. ; 
and John Cropper, Esq., Liverpool. 

The following letter was also submitted 
from L. A. Chamerovzow, on behalf of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society : 


“© 27, New Broad Street, 28th July, 1854. 
‘¢ To the Secretaries of the Anti-Slavery and 
India-Reform League— 


«« Gentlemen,—I beg to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your Circular, informing me that an 
Anti-Slavery Conference is to be held in Man- 
chester on the Ist August, and inviting me, and 
any other friends of the cause, to attend. 

‘* In reply, I beg, on behalf of the Committee, 
to convey to youan expression of their sympathy 
with the objects of the Conference, and of their 
cordial wishes for its success; but I am to in- 
form you, that, owing to my approaching depar- 
ture on a continental anti-slavery mission, and 
to some other causes, it will not be convenient to 
send a deputation to Manchester on the present 
occasion. I have the honour to be, gentlemen, 
yours very obediently, 


“L. A, CoamEROvzow, Secretary.” 


The following remarks were read from a 
letter addressed by Mr. Bright to Mr. 
Chesson : 


**] think much may be done by greater wis- 
dom in the government of India, and my atten- 
tion is constantly directed to that object. I am 
glad to see the admirable resolutions with regard 
~ India that are to be submitted to your & - 

erence. 


Letters were also acknowledged from the 





Revs. R. L. Carpenter, Birkenhead; B. Par- 
sons, Ebley; James Ballantyne, Edinburgh ; 
J. Baldwin Brown, London; James Griffin, 
P. Thomson, M.A., B. Evans, Scarbro’; 
aa Richard, London; Dr. Jenkyn and 
G. W. Conder, Leeds; Sir Culling Eardley, 
Bart., Sir Edward N. Buxton, Bart., J. H. 
Gurney, Norwich; Thomas Emmott, Old- 
ham; J. B. Estlin, Bristol; R. Dowden, 
Belfast ; R. D. Webb, Bristol; R. V. Yates, 
Liverpool; J. Livesey, Preston; and R. 
Rathbone, Liverpool. 

After a few words from the Rev. 8. A. 
SrzrmnrHat of Bridgewater, expressive of 
the sentiments of Mr. Esru1n of Bristol, who 
was prevented through continued indisposition 
from attending the Conference, to the effect 
that sympathy should be shewn to those who 
were just entering on the cause of anti- 
slavery, and who were unable to reach that 
point which some had attained; and that 
some interest should be shewn in the a 
proaching Conference to be held in London 
in a few months, and, if possible, that the 
Manchester Conference should delegate some 
of its members to be present on the occasion— 

The Rev. Francis Bisuor of Liverpool 
briefly moved the first resolution : 


‘* That all persons who believe slaveholding to 
be a sin, and immediate emancipation to be the 
right of the slave and the duty of the master, 
shall be eligible to be members of this Confe- 
rence, and to take part in its deliberations. 


The Rev. 8. R. Warp, of Canada, seconded 
the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. GrorGE Tuompson then submitted to 
the Conference a resolution commemorative 
of the Abolition of Slavery throughout the 
colonies of Great Britain. We regret that 
our limited space will not permit us to give 
even a bare outline of the eloquent speeches 
of Mr. Thompson, Mr. Parker Pillsbury, 
and others, which were worthy of the occa- 
sion on which they were delivered. 

Mr. THompson, however, reviewed the 
history of the slave-trade, the efforts which 
were made by Great Britain for its abolition, 
and the ultimate success with which they 
were crowned. He then proceeded to shew 
the state of our West-India colonies during 
Slavery, and the manner in which the efforts 
of the friends of N egro Emancipation were 
met by the planters. Up to the year 1826, 
nothing had been demanded beyond mea- 
sures for the amelioration of the condition of 
the slave, and the gradual extinction of the 
system. To an Englishwoman belonged the 
honour of having first called the attention of 
her countrymen to the duty of immediate 
emancipation. That woman was Elizabeth 
Heyrick, a member of the Society of Friends. 
In the year 1830, two speeches were made, 
which, in their influence upon the public 
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mind, and for the direction they gave to the 
future labours of the anti-slavery party, 
were of the highest value and importance. 
The first of these was delivered in the House 
of Commons, on the 13th of July, by Henry, 
now Lord Brougham; the second of the 
speeches was delivered in the Assembly- 
room of the City of Edinburgh, by the late 
Dr. Andrew Thompson, one of the most dis- 
tinguished ornaments of the Church of 
Scotland. Mr. Thompson then traced the 
action of the British legislature until the 
passing of the Emancipation Act; and, refer- 
ring to the apprenticeship system, stated, 
that its abolition and the real emancipation 
of the slaves were undoubtedly due to the 
efforts of Mr. Joseph Sturge. He quoted largely 
from the recent work of Dr. Davy, entitled, 
The West Indies before and since Emancipa- 
tion, to shew the success which has uttended 
the emancipation of the Negro population, and 
concluded by moving the following resolu- 
tion : 


COMMEMORATION OF WEST-INDIA EMANCIPATION. 


Resolved: ‘* That on this the morning of the 
Ist of August 1854, the twentieth anniversary 
of the abolition, by Act of Parliament, of Slavery 
throughout the British colonies, the friends of 
human freedom, here assembled in Conference, 
would solemnly record their devout thankfulness 
and fervent joy ; and would exultingly comme- 
morate the national achievement of a measure, 
which, without violence, without discord, and 
without confusion, at once and for ever termi- 
nated a cruel and impious system, that for cen- 
turies previously had been permitted to blight 
the fairest territories, to degrade and brutalise 
the unoffending subjects, and to deform and sully 
the character of this kingdom. 

Resolved : “ That while not unwilling to ad- 
mit the present existence of many evils, origi- 
nated in the past dominion and pernicious influ- 
ence of Slavery, and which can only be eradicated 
by the slow processes of time and culture, this 
Conference would nevertheless declare their con- 
viction, that the results of emancipation have 
been, generally, of the most gratifying and satis- 
factory kind, and such as have fully realised 
every just and reasonable expectation. That, 
whatever may have been the temporary econo- 
mical difficulties and commercial embarrassments 
connected with the measure of Abolition, they 
are comparatively insignificant and of no account, 
in the presence of the glorious historical faet, 
that eight hundred thousand human beings, who, 
twenty years ago, were wretched bondmen and 
bondwomen, are now transformed from ‘ chattels 
personal’ into free subjects of a non-slaveholding 
monarchy, and are the parents, grandparents, 
and progenitors of arace redeemed from the black 
heritage of slavery, through the religion and hu- 
manity of the people of the British isles, acting 
on the divine doctrine that ‘man can hold no 
property in man.’ 

esolved: “That this great event and its 
consequences should encourage the hopes and 
stimulate the exertions of the friends of freedom 








throughout the world, whom we would invite to 
mingle their rejoicings with ours, that from the 
catalogue of the inconsistencies, the follies, and 
the crimes of Britain, has been effaced the foulest 
and most flagrant of them all, that of Negro 
Slavery. 

The Rev. W. H. Bonysr, of Birmingham, 
seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously. 

The CuarrMAN, at this stage of the pro- 
ceedings, being compelled to vacate his 
position, was succeeded by Prorsssor Scorr, 
of Airedale College. 

Mr. Rarpu Carr, of Watford, Herts, moved 
the next resolution— 

Resolved—‘‘ That in the deliberate judgment 
of this Conference, the personal enslavement, no 
matter by what pretended title, of any portion of 
the human family, in any part of the world, is a 
daring violation of the law of God, a crime against 
natural justice, and a felonious outrage upon the 
unalienable and indestructible rights of the chil- 
dren of the Divine and common Parent of man- 
kind. Thatitis, therefore; the plain and impera- 
tive duty—a duty inculcated alike by instinct, 
conscience, reason, and revelation—of every en- 
lightened and just-minded person, everywhere, 
to employ all suitable, moral, and pacific instru- 
mentalities for the immediate, total, and univer- 
sal abolition of Slavery and the slave-trade. 


The Rey. T. Howarrtn, of Bury, seconded 
theresolution, which was carried unanimously. 

The Conference wasthen adjourned, shortly 
before one o’clock, and resumed at ¢wo. 

The CHarrMan observed, before calling 
on the first speaker, that, with all due re- 
spect to Professor Nichol, he must dissent 
from one sentiment in his admirable letter. 
That letter contained, as he understood, a 
recommendation that they should abstain 
from all criticism of American individuals 
or Societies; but if they took that advice, 
they could not possibly, he apprehended, do 
any justice to the subject. He would only 
request the friends — to read for them- 
selves a speech, which was printed in the 
last number of the Anti-Slavery Reporter 
as having been made by the Rev. Mr. 
Walker, a minister from the city of Chicago, 
in the State of Illinois, at the Anniversary of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. America was now the stronghold and 
last refuge of Slavery throughout the world ; 
and if only Slavery could be abolished in 
America, with the help of the American pro- 
fessors and ministers of religion, it might be 
driven from the world. What athing it was 
that this evil of Slavery, one of the foulest 
fiends that ever arose from hell to desolate 
the earth, should now owe its last refuge to 
the aid of Christian professors! This was a 
mystery of iniquity he could not understand. 
He did think, therefore, they were justified 
in using plain language, oreven hard terms, 
with regard to American Slavery, 

(For continuation vide p. 209, col. 1.) 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1st, 1854. 


LONDON ANTI-SLAVERY CON- 
FERENCE. 


In reply to several inquiries that have been 
addressed to us, respecting the constitution 
of the proposed Anti-Slavery Conference, 
we beg to state, that in the course of a week 
or two, Circulars will tbe issued containing 
the requisite particulars. We would ob- 
serve, however, that any person will be eli- 
gible as a member of the Conference, and 
entitled to take part in its proceedings, who 
subscribes to the fundamental principle, 
namely, that Slavery is a sin and a crime 
before God, and therefore is not to be de- 
fended or extenuated, but is to be uncom- 
prouelsingy opposed, and its utter and imme- 
iate extinction sought by the employment for 
that object, of moral and pacific meansonly. 


THE AMERICAN REFORM TRACT 
AND BOOK SOCIETY. 


In the Reporter for April last, we called atten- 
tion to the circumstances under which the 
above-named Society had been established, 
and to the fact that the Rev. James Vincent, 
the Agent of that Society, was in England. 
The mission of this gentleman has the entire 
sympathy of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. We are 
lad to find that it is also securing the cor- 

ial approval of other kindred Associations, 
and have much pleasure in inserting the fol- 
lowing notice and resolution, which have been 
*+warded to us for that purpose : 


* At a meeting of the North-of-England Anti- 
Slavery and India-Reform held in Man- 
chester on Friday, 18th August 1854— 

“The Rev. G. Hinpz in the Chair— 

“The Rev. James Vincent, the Agent of the 
American Reform Tract and Book Society, stated 
the objects of that Society. 

‘* The Rev. J. Freestun proposed, and George 
Thompson, Esq., of London, seconded the follow- 
ing resolution, which was carried unanimously : 


* Resolved—That the Committee of the North- 
of-England Anti-Slavery and India-Reform 
League, having heard with deep regret the state- 
ments made by Mr, Vincent respecting the mu- 
tilation of the religious literature by the great 
religious Publishing Societies in the United 
States, and of the entire subserviency of the 
— press under their control to the interests 
of Slavery, rejoice to learn of the establishment 
of such a valuable auxiliary to the anti-slavery 
cause as the American Reform Tract and Book 
Society, and earnestly commend it to the support 
of the religious public of England especially ; and 
they hereby express their determination to aid 
him to the utmost of their power. 

W. Parkes, Hon. Se 
F. H. Cuessoy, } amassed 
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REUBEN NIXON, THE NEGRO 
IMPOSTOR. 
We hope our friends throughout the country 
will do all they can to place the public on 
their guard against this incorrigible impos- 
tor. Since the publication of our last Num- 
ber, he has left the Reformatory and re- 
commenced his career of deception, unde- 
terred by fear of punishment, relying for 
success on the skill with which he can im- 
se on the credulity of the parties to whom 
Ke addresses his artful tale. We last heard 
of him as being in custody at Stoney Strat- 
ford. It would be a very salutary check if 
rties would take the trouble of exposing 
im through the country press. 


WEST INDIES.—THE CHOLERA. 


Ir is with extreme sadness we record the 
direful havoc made in several of our West- 
India colonies by the cholera. For some 
time past, latent symptoms of the disease had 
manifested themselves, which it was hoped 
would be dissipated by atmospheric changes. 
Ultimately, however, it became evident that 
the epidemic had planted itself securely, for 
it burst forth in various directions, and in the 
most varied forms. Especially has this been 
the case at Barbados, wee) in a few weeks, 
out of a population of 140,000, 16,817 have 
fallen victims. It appears that the disease 
first manifested itself in its true form, to- 
wards the latter end of the month of May, 
from which time it continued to spread 
rapidly. No language can depict the horror 
and consternation which seized the people on 
its first appearance. Large numbers sank at 
once from want of medical assistance, there 
being, in many cases, but one medical man 
resident in a district. Every effort was soon 
made to supply the lack. The clergy through- 
out the island were indefatigable in their 
labours to supply the necessary medicines. 
The proprietors and oversecrs of estates ex- 
erted themselves in the most praiseworthy 
manner. Many of these fell victims them- 
selves whilst performing their kind offices. 
No class of the — seems to have been 
exempt. Not less than 300 of the military 
in the barracks soon became victims. On 
some estates a large portion of the labourers 
have been taken off. Indeed, so large was 
the number of deaths continually occurring, 
that there was the greatest difficulty in o 
taining coffins or graves, so that some of the 
remains had to be burned, whilst most were 
buried on the spot where they died. The 
Barbados Globe of the 27th of July sup- 
plies us with the following, as the latest 
information : 

“ During the greater part of the last fortnight 
the disease has raged with the greatest fury in 
almost every point of the rural districts it could 
fasten upon, going from place to place, and ex- 
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pending the fullest measure of its malignity on 
one before going to another: it has realized 
among the labouring classes an aggregate of 
mortality distressing in the extreme. From east 
to west, north to south—from the heights of St. 
Andrews to the lowest hollow of Pie-corner—it 
has radiated in every direction, and extended it- 
self far and wide, apparently governed by no law 
but the inexorable one of selecting its proportion 
of victims out of every population and village. 
In some places it has done more. Christchurch 
and St. Joseph’s stand out from all the others as 
exhibiting the destroyer in a form more malig- 
nant, in comparison, than it has appeared any- 
where else. In the former parish it made its ap- 
pearance somewhere about the 7th of June, and 
from that time to the 2d of July the mortality 
was 1071; one district alone, with a population 
of 1700, furnishing 200. It has risen as high as 
100 daily, and has been known to be half that by 
breakfast time. The public burials in this parish 
have been officially returned as 1922. Christ- 
church is, however, a very large parish, with a 
population of some 16,000 or 17,000 souls, and 
one portion of it is particularly calculated, from 
its marshy, low situation, to foster epidemic dis- 
ease. But there is St. Joseph’s, a small healthy 
parish, with a population of only 7000—there, 
too, the disease was markedly malignant; and 
nearly a fortnight ago it was stated by a medical 
gentleman residing in the parish that he then 
estimated the mortality at 1000—one-seventh of 
the population. In St. Philip’s they have lost 
at least 1000; two estates alone, the Thicket and 
Fortescue’s, having buried 120 labourers. But 
where is it that it has not been bad? It has 
been so at various estates of St. George’s and St. 
Thomas’s; in St. Lucy's, appalling at Spring- 
hall, the Hope, and Bright-hall; and has pro- 
strated in Speights’ Town and St. Peter’s gene- 
rally fully 1000. We can go no further into 
these details. Suffice it to say that the havoc 
and mortality, the misery and destitution, it has 
spread everywhere, might possibly be equalled, 
but we fear no contradiction when we say that 
there is nothing to exceed them in the entire 
history of this dreadful malady ; and we are only 
too happy to be able to convey to our distant 
friends the gratifying assurance that it has at 
length reached its crisis, and is abating in every 
part of the country.” 


At Grenada the cholera has broken out; 
and prevails to an alarming extent. The 
latest accounts stated that the number of 
deaths had already reached to 1500 ; and that 
so destructive was the disease in some parts 
of the island, that lacking the means of se- 
pulture, the bodies had to be consumed by 
fire. On some estates the ravages were 
frightful, the manager, family, and the whole 
of the labourers falling victims. 

At St. Lucia, there had been 100 deaths, 
principally in one locality. The people are 
represented as panic-stricken, many of those 
attacked having had no premonitory symp- 
toms, but having fallen at once: medicine 
and medical aid were found of no avail. 

From Jamaica we learn that the cholera 





continued to spread through the island with 
unabated virulence. The mortality, as far 
as can be a from published returns, is 
considerable. In St. Ann’s ish the 
cet. of the disease were fearful. A corre- 
spondent of the Daily Advertiser, writing 
from St. Ann’s Bay, under date 20th of June, 
says: 

*¢ Everybody appears horror and panic-stricken, 
—this fearful disease is now raging in St. Ann’s 
worse than ever. _There have been twenty-one 
deaths from Saturday morning (the 17th) to date, 
twelve o’clock, and a number of fresh cases to- 
day. This is on the Bay and in the immediate 
suburbs: almost every case is fatal. As to the 
leeward part of the parish it is truly frightful. 
There is not a single property or village that has 
escaped its ravages, all along the coast to Dry 
Harbour and up to the Dry-Harbour Mountains 
to the borders of Clarendon. There is a village 
near Brown’s Town, called Sturge Town. It is 
estimated to contain 1000 souls, and the ravages 
there have been terrible. The survivors appear 
bewildered, and most of the able men have run 
away and left their families: the consequence is 
that women are obliged to dig the graves to bury 
the dead. On Friday last, three young females 
were found dead in three houses: these poor 
creatures must have died from want: not a soul 
knew they were sick. Overseers, bookkeepers, 
clerks, all, all the same. There is no distinc- 
tion of class or colour ; there are no recoveries ; 
every case is fatal. Isaac Hygin, the school- 
master died this morning: the overseer at 
Cool Shade died on Sunday: two bookkeepers at 
Richmond. News has just come in that Mr. 
Poole, overseer at Seville, is very bad ; he was on 
the Bay yesterday quite well and hearty. The 
village called Salem, between Flat Point and —— 
Bay, ts quite cleared out. From such accounts, 
I leave you to judge how we are situated here. 
There is no running from it; for go where you 
will, it is the same: most of the stores are shut 
up, and the Bay looks most wretched and mise- 
rable. I much fear this will be the death-blow 
of poor Jamaica. The pimento crop is very near = 
it generally commences in July; but who is 
to pick it? Whatever number may survive, I 
fear they will not settle down to labour for along 
time tocome. There is no work going on just 
now; sugar-making and every thing else is at a 
stand.” 

We have been requested to insert the fol- 
lowing correspondence which has appeared 
in the columns of a contemporary : 

‘* To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


** I should be obliged by the insertion of the 
following extracts from a letter received from the 
wife of John Clark, Baptist Missionary of 
Brown's Town, Jamaica, by the last packet. It 
is proposed to open a subscription for the sufferers, 
and especially the orphan children. Until a 
Committee is formed I shall be — to take 
charge of the contributions which any may be 
kindly disposed to make. 

* Very respectfully, 
“ JosePpH STURGE. 

“ Birmingham, 7th mo. 24, 1854.” 
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«“ Brown’s Town, Jamaica, June 22d 1854. 
s¢ My Dear FRIEND, 
* * * * * 


Mr. Clark is far from well, and my own health 
not what I could wish, so that for some time past 
we have found it difficult to bear up and press 
onward. 

‘* But now a necessity is laid upon us of no 
ordinary nature and importance. You have, no 
doubt, heard that the cholera has again visited 
Jamaica. It broke out ee and cut 
down speedily about 200 of the people. 

“In Spanish Town, St. Thomas-in-the-Vale, 
and many other places, its ravages have been 
fearful 


** About a month since, it made its appear- 
ance at St. Ann’s Bay, where, out of a popula- 
tion of 700 or 800, 150 have died. 

‘< A fortnight since, it reached Salem and Sturge 
Town. At Salem, about twenty have fallen be- 
fore the destroyer out of 150 or 200 inhabitants. 

“You will remember that Sturge Town is 
rather difficult of access, and we have but one 
medical man for a large district, so that for the 
first week no one visited the place. 

*“ The disease was brought there by two young 
men, who went up to Kingston, returned, took 
ill immediately, and died. From this the disease 
spread with fearful rapidity. The people were 

ed with terror. As soon as Mr. Clark could 
hear how things really were, that they had no 
medical advice, and but little medicine, and the 
poor people fast dying, he resolved to go over, 
and was generously accompanied by a young 
man who settled here as a druggist. They 
took with them a large supply of medicine, 
nourishment, &c. They found there had been 
more than thirty deaths: not one who had 
been attacked up to that period had recovered. 
The people were perfectly hopeless. As soon as 
any one was taken ill, a coffin was at once made, 
and a grave prepared to receive the body. 

* Mr. Clark and our friend went from house to 
house administering medicine, and endeavoured 
to cheer the people by directing them to Him who 
was able to save them. 

**Some of those visited were too far gone to be 
benefited, but about fifteen or sixteen out of 
twenty cases are now recovering. 

“There have been, however, a large number 
of fatal cases since; so that in that small town 
there have been sixty deaths, and fourteen more 
in the immediate neighbourhood. 

‘The scourge has not yet passed away, but 
with the Divine blessing on the vigorous means 
now used, we trust its malignant course is in 
some degree arrested. 

“We have messengers coming daily for medi- 
cine and nourishment, for which Mr. Clark is 
assuming the responsibility. He felt this to be 
a solemn duty under so pressing an emergency. 

“We hope a part of the expense will be met 
by the Board of Health, and by a Benevolent 
Society formed in this town; but there are so 
many widows left with large families, and many 
poor orphan children, which, if our own lives are 
spared, will claim our sympathy, that we trust 
we shall, as in other seasons of distress, receive 
some help from friends in our native land. 





‘¢We have had several fatal cases among our 
own people, and quite near us ; but, mercifully, 
it does not spread to any alarming extent. 

“ You can imagine better than I can describe 
our present anxieties. 

** We all feel that our own summons may very 
soon come, and cannot but be impressed with the 
importance of being found ready. 

‘We pass on with mingled feelings of hope and 
fear from day to day, pressed with new duties and 
eares for the suffering and the sorrowing, to 
whom we endeavour to administer advice and 
comfort as best we can. 

“A ffectionately, 
“* Exiza CLARK.” 
THE SLAVE-TRADE. 
In the House of Commons, on the 26th 
June ult., on the vote being submitted for 
20,0002. to be allowed under the Act for the 
Suppression of the Slave-trade, a brief discus- 
sion took place, a i of which we subjoin, 
as taken from the 7tmes of the 27th. 


‘Mr. Grsson said he would take the opportu- 
nity of putting a question to the noble Lord the 
President of the Council, with reference to the 
Act of 1845, which was generally termed the 
Brazilian Act. At the time that Act was passed, 
the present Premier was Foreign Minister under 
the Government of Sir Robert Peel, and stated, 
both in writing and in speeches in another place, 
that he should be extremely glad when the time 
should arrive at which it would be in his power 
to repeal that Act. The Committee would recol- 
lect that it was an exceptional matter, and was 
considered a temporary provision for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade at Brazil; and he wished 
to ask the noble Lord what was the state of our 
relations with Brazil, and whether the time had 
not arrived for the repeal of that Act? He asked 
the question on the ground that the Committee 
of last year reported that the slave-trade was abo- 
lished, that the policy of the Brazilian Government 
had undergone a change, and that stringent laws 
had been passed for the purpose of putting down 
all attempts at the renewal of the slave-trade. 

**Lorp JoHn Russext said, the right hon. 
gentleman, as well as the House, must greatly 
rejoice at the improved state of things with re- 
gard to the slave-trade at Brazil, but they must 
not forget by what means it had been brought 
about,—not by the infringement of treaties, but by 
passing the Act referred to, inflicting penalties on 
those who carried on the traffic. ite could not 
say it followed as a logical conclusion that they 
ought to give up the means which had proved so 
effectual, and the chief of which was that very 
Act. Several negociations had taken place with 
a view to discover a substitute for the Act, but 
up to the present no stipulations had been pro- 
posed that would be at all effectual. He believed 
the relations between the two countries were of 
the most friendly character ; and he was happy to 
say that the suppression of the slave-trade was 
regarded with favour by all respectable people in 
Brazil. He thought they would be acting very 
unwisely, in so favourable a state of things, by 
repealing the Act in question to indulge a vain 
expectation among some persons that the slave- 
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trade would ever be revived, and so give a sort of 
encouragement to the horrible scenes they had so 
deeply regretted on previous occasions. 

‘** Mr. Bricut considered the Act in question 
an insult to the independence of the Brazilian 
empire, the Government of which was as respect- 
able as could be found in the world. any 
merchants could attest that the principles of the 
abolitionists in Brazil were so in the ascendant, 
that there was no chance the slave-trade would 
be ever renewed. The noble Lord ought not to 
hold this Act in terrorem over their head; and, 
after the hope held out that the measure would 
be temporary, they ought, now the cause which 
led to its enactment was abolished, to lose no 
time in repealing it. 

‘‘ LorD PALMERSTON observed, that the Bra- 
zilian Government signed a treaty in 1826, by 
which they bound themselves to abolish the slave- 
trade; but from 1826, down, he believed, to 
1852, that treaty was openly violated, the slave- 
trade being carried on in the most undisguised 
manner, and to the utmost possible extent. 
Negroes to the number of 50,000, 60,000, or 
70,000 were taken into Brazil every year, and 
sold oer in the streets of the towns, without 
the slightest attempt being made on the part of 
the Brazilian Government to interfere, and to 
gevent the violation, not only of the treaty itself, 

ut of a law passed in execution of that treaty. 
Then came the Act which had been referred to, 
and which was passed in 1845. It was, he be- 
lieved, in 1850 that measures were taken for 
carrying that Act into effect. The hon. member 
said that public opinion in Brazil underwent a 
change on this subject, and that the Brazilian 
Government took the earliest opportunity, of 
which public opinion enabled them to avail them- 
selves, to put down the slave-trade. Why, no- 
thing of the kind took place. The Brazilian Go- 
vernment was composed of persons favourable to 
the slave-trade, and nothing would have induced 
that Government to put down the trade except 
the coercion which the English Government 
enforced upon them by the execution of the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1845. There was, no doubt, 
a slight public opinion growing up on the sub- 
ject in Brazil, for in every country there was a 
feeling among men, not actually engaged in the 
commission of crime, which induced them to look 
upon crime with detestation ; but that party was 
entirely powerless in consequence of the great in- 
fluence which a few slave-dealers exerted over 
the members of the Government and the Legis- 
lature. The British Government put the Act of 
1845 in force in, he believed, the summer of 
1850, and a great sensation was at once produced. 
Great indignation was expressed, especially 
by those whose traffic in slaves was prevented 
by its operation, and a cry was raised of viola- 
tion of independence, infraction of national 
rights, and so forth. The Brazilian Government 
then said to Her Majesty’s Government, If you 
will suspend the execution of this Act and dis- 
continue seizing our slavers, and carrying them 
off for condemnation, or burning them on the 
coast if they are not seaworthy, we will ourselves 
suppress the slave-trade. Well, our Minister at 
Brazil, and the admiral commanding on the coast, 
took the Brazilian Government at their word. 
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They said, Although we have no authority to 
do so, we will take upon ourselves the responsi- 
bility of suspending these operations. .That was 
done; and what followed? The slave-trade re- 
vived instantly. For three or four months that 
trade went on to the same extent to which it had 
before been prosecuted, and then our Minister at 
Rio was obliged to go to the Brazilian Minister 
and say, You have entirely broken faith with 
me; you made certain engagements which you 
promised to fulfil in the event of our not conti- 
nuing our operations for suppressing the slave- 
trade; our convention now ceases, and the orders 
we have received from our Government must be 
carried out. The execution of these orders ac- 
complished its purpose. The Brazilian Govern- 
ment found that the slave-trade could not be car- 
ried on because our cruisers prevented it; they 
passed new laws ; they gave fresh orders to their 
agents ; they did what they ought to have done 
twenty-five years sooner; and at the end of 
about a couple of years these measures were suc- 
cessful, and he believed that the slave-trade was 
now practically at an end. Then, how stood the 
case between England and Brazil with regard to 
this subject ? y, he considered that this 
country had conferred the greatest possible bene- 
fit upon the Brazilian nation. The slave-trade 
had carried on for the advantage of a few 
great capitalists, who made enormous fortunes by 
it ; the small capitalists were ruined by it; the 
people were degraded by it; and it put almost a 
complete stop to all legitimate trade. Indeed, 
under the old system, every species of demorali- 
zation it was possible to conceive was gradually 
spreading through the nation. The slave-trade 
was a national degradation, of which every high- 
minded Brazilian was fully sensible. That trade 
was stopped, and the Brazilian nation was now 
freed from the abominable crime by which it was 
formerly disgraced. What was the consequence? 
Capital, which used to be employed in buying the 
wretched negroes, and spreading desolation 
through the interior of Africa, was now employed 
in effecting internal improvements ; the Indians 
were gradually becoming available for purposes 
of agriculture, and the whole face of the country 
was now changing for the better in consequence 
of the cessation of the slave-trade—in conse- 
quence of the operation of that Act which the 
hon. member was so <9 to see repealed. He 
(Lord Palmerston) could only say, that he consi- 
dered if that Act were repealed, the Legislature 
of this country would inflict upon the ili 
oars the greatest injury that could befall them. 

e did not mean to say the time might not arrive, 
after a long series of years, when the slave-trade 
had ceased to be the occupation of men, when 
this Act might be repealed; but at the present 
moment, when only the other day ohe of these 
great slave-traders had come over to this country 
to invest here the profits of his iniquities in Bra- 
zil, and when the recollection of the atrocities of 
the system—which he believed were not perpe- 
trated so much by the Brazilians as by Portu- 
guese settlers in Brazil—were fresh in the minds 
of the people, he thought it would be an act of 
madness to repeal the existing law. 

‘*Mr. AppERLEY remarked, that neither 
treaty, war, nor Act of Parliament, had effected 
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the®suppression of the slave-trade in Cuba, for 
the traffic was there prosecuted to as great an 
extent as ever, and he believed nothing but a 
change of public opinion would put it down. 

“Sir G. PecHELt thought it was clear that the 
Brazilian Government had co-operated with the 
Government of this country in endeavouring to 
suppress the slave-trade, from the fact that they 
had permitted British vessels to enter Brazilian 
ports in order to seize slavers. It did not — 
that any suggestion had been made by the 
zilian Government for the of the Act of 
1845, and he hoped that Act would be maintained 
until there was some further security for the sup- 
—_ . = slave-trade. 

“Sir T. D. AcLanp expressed his gratification 
at the success which had attended foveniente- 
ting exertions of the noble Lord and of the coun- 
try in general to put an end to the slave-trade. 
The only question now was, by what policy the 
remaining sources of evil should be destroyed? 
He was willing to trust entirely to those who 
had already achieved so much. 

‘The vote was then agreed to.” 


The foregoing discussion will be better 
understood, perhaps, by an explanation of 
the “Brazilian Act” alluded to so promi- 
nently. It was passed at the expiration of 
the term for which the Convention of 1826 
for the suppression of the slave-trade to Bra- 
zil had been signed, and it empowered the 
Mixed Commission Courts established under 
it, at Rio de Janeiro and Sierra Leone, to 
proceed, up to the 13th of September 1845, 
in adjudica ing vessels taken before the 13th 
of March in that year, being an extension of 
their powers for six months. It ulso im- 
parted to the Courts of Admiralty the power 
to try vessels engaged in the slave-trade, 
contrary to that Convention ; and gave to the 
British cruisers a right to enter Brazilian 
ports and seize vessels suspected of slave- 
trading. 

Whatever may be the present feeling in 
Brazil on this subject, there is little doubt 
that the cessation of the traffic is attributable 
less to the interference of the cruisers than to 
the favourable disposition of the Govern- 
ment. 

Nor can we allow the opinion expressed so 
strongly by Lord Palmerston to go forth un- 
contradicted, namely, that this change in the 
views of the Brazilian authorities is to be 
ascribed to the effect produced on them by 
the coercive measures his Lordship referred 
to. Itis quite well known, that just after the 
interference in question occurred, there was 
a change of Ministry, the slave-trade 

ty having been superseded in office by an 
anti-slave-trade Prime-Minister, whose re- 
moval at any time from office may, for any 
thing we have been informed to the con- 
trary, pave the way for a renewal of the 
trafic ; unless, as it is to be its ceasa- 
tion for a period should have thrown into 
other channels the capital formerly invested 





in it, and rendered its revival impracticable. 
Whilst we desire, ardently, to believe that the 
Brazilian slave-trade is virtually suppressed, 
we must not close our eyes to the circum- 
stances which have led to the present favour- 
able state of the question, nor allow undue 
importance to be ascribed to the influence of 
measures, radically evil, though it may suit 
re spe of the party who has had most 
to do with them to advocate their efficacy. 
If, however, as Lord Palmerston would have 
the country believe, they were so signally 
efficacious, what excuse has he to offer for 
not employing them before? sto | the 
time he held the rule of the Foreign Ofiice— 
according to his own showing—he permitted 
the landing of from 50,000 to 70,000 slaves 
every year, whilst possessing the means of 
preventing this atrocious and continuous 
crime from being consummated. Lither 
his Lordship must assume the awful respon- 
sibility of having allowed this to go on, or 
admit that the cruising system was wholly 
ineffective to prevent slave-trading, so long 
as the local authorities were disposed to con- 
nive at its prosecution. 

On the 3d ult. another conversation took 
place in the House, on the question of the 
vote for 11,2501. for the expenses of the 
Mixed Commission, Courts for the = 
pression of slave-trading. We copy 
report from the Times. 


“Srr G. PecHett complained that very little 
had lately been done under this commission, 
either on the coast of Africa or Cuba, and con- 
sidered that the time had now come when our 
treaties with Spain for the suppression of the 
slave-trade ought rigidly to be enforced and 
insisted on. 


The vote was then agreed to.” 
A brief discussion next arose on the sub- 


ject of the number of foreign Consulates, 


after which Sir G. Pechell reminded the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, that he had received no reply 
in reference to his remark about the Mixed 
Commissions. 

Lorp Patmerston (who spoke with his face 
turned to the members behind him, and in so low 
a tone as to be inaudible at any distance) said 
that the Government had been unceasing in their 
endeavours to obtain from Spain a due execution 
of the treaties for the suppression of the Cuban 
slave-trade. He believed that considerable im- 

ression had been made upon the Court of 

adrid, and that the orders which they had 
assured the British Government for a long time 
invariably had been given, but which had 
invariably been disobeyed, were now more 
attended to than they had been at any former 
time. Heh experience would shew that the 
slave-trade of Cuba would be gy ree A 
reduced, if not entirely destroyed. wants of 
the service elsewhere had taken a portion of the 
vessels employed in the suppression of that trade ; 
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but sufficient for the purpose still remained 
there.” 

Up to the present time, the Slave-trade 
Papers, Classes A. and B., to which we are 
accustomed to look for information on the 

roceedings of the Mixed Commission Courts, 

ave not been given to the public. We are, 
therefore, not in a position to offer any 
lengthened comments upon the. statement 
that “very little has been done for the 
money” expended last year on this depart- 
ment. The annual cost of attempting to 
suppress the slave-trade does not fall very far 
short of 40,000/., exclusive of the expenditure 
of cruisers. When it is remembered that 
the slave-trade is now carried on to Cuba 
alone, and that, in spite of this large dis- 
bursement of the public monies, at least 
fifteen thousand slaves are every year landed 
in the Cuban pm there would appear to 
be some ground for the complaint that the 
“ value received” is exceedingly small. 








MANCHESTER ANTI-SLAVERY 
CONFERENCE. 


(Continued from p. 203.) 


Tue Rev. H. CuristopHerson then moved 
the following Resolution : 


Resolved: “‘ That this Conference earnestly 
desires to cherish and exhibit the most friendly 
and fraternal dispositions towards all portions of 
the people of the United States, and also the 
warmest aspirations for their continued welfare 
and prosperity; yet cannot contem without 
sentiments of mingled sorrow and reprobation 
the revolting spectacle of the colossal institution 
of Slavery, which, since the period of their inde- 
pendence, they have permitted to grow up in 
their midst, and to become national—an institu- 
tion which they have recognised by the compro- 
mises of the constitution, and enforced by legis- 
lative acts under its provisions ; which has been 
sustained and extended by the uniform action of 
the federal government ; which is vindicated and 
vitally strengthened by the majority of the pro- 
fessed ministers of Christ ; and which hitherto 
has been sanctioned and supported by the voice 
of public opinion—an institution whith has added 
more than three millions to the slave population 
of the Union since the declaration of indepen- 
dence, and has proportionably augmented the 
political power of the slaveholders ; which has 
perpetuated the domestic and inter-state slave- 
trade; and which has been permitted to usurp 
an authority avowedly superior to the law of 
God, subversive of the dictates of humanity and 
religion in the free States, and destructive of the 
sanctity and freedom of the soil of America, 
throughout the entire length and breadth of the 
Republic. 

“ That the history of the United States of 
America furnishes little ground of hope for the 
spread and triumph of true republican principles, 
beginning as they did by declaring it a self- 
evident truth, that ‘all men are created equal,’ 
while they set up their government on the pro- 





strated rights and liberties of half a million of 
slaves ; which number they have since multi- 
plied almost seven fold; until to-day they have 
nearly three and a half millions of men, women, 
and children, held in the most brutal and hope- 
less bondage—robbed of manhood, of marriage, 
civil rights, social joys, education, religious cul- 
ture, and every thing that sweetens life, or makes 
it other than a bitter curse. 

“‘That the government of the United States 
has, within the past year, given additional and 
alarming evidence of its settled determination to 
make the extension and perpetuation of Slavery 
one of its most engrossing objects. Firstly, by 
the passage of the Nebraska Bill, which gives up 
another half million of square miles to be 
carved into slave States, and by so shaping its 
conditions of citizenship, as to make it nearly 
impossible for any but slaveholders and slavery 
propagators to settle there. Secondly, its mani- 
fest intention to take speedy possession of Cuba 
—peaceably if it can, forcibly ifit must. Thirdly, 
by the payment of ten millions of dollars to 
Mexico, under the new treaty with that country, 
for another immense territory to be hereafter con- 
vertedinto slave States. Fourthly, by the recent 
rigorous enforcement of the unrighteous Fugitive 
Slave-law, in Boston, amid the loaded cannon and 
bristling bayonets of 2000 heavily armed mili- 
tary and police. And fifthly, by a governmental 
survey of the whole vast country on the Amazon 
River and its tributaries, and its official report of 
that survey, which delares it immense in extent, 
almost unparalleled in resources, and every way 
particularly and admirably adapted to the exis- 
tence of Slavery, and the profitable employment 
of slaves. 

‘* Whereas there are unequivocal indications 
of a settled purpose in the minds of the slave~ 
breeders and negro-traders of the United States 
—veiling their designs under false and specious 
pretences—to possess themselves, either by diplo- 
matic negotiation and purchase, by open and 
declared war, or by lawless and piratical inva- 
sion, of the Island of Cuba, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
now a dependency of Spain : 

‘* And whereas this purpose has been formed, 
and is still prosecuted, with a view, mainly, to 
the opening of a vast and immensely profitable 
market for the sale of that human stock which 
it is the chief and most lucrative business of 
Virginia, and five other of the States of America, 
to propagate, and from which those States already 
realise a revenue of not less than twenty millions 
of dollars annually : 

*‘And whereas there are convincing evidences of 
a ready disposition on the part of the federal 
executive government, and of the pro-slavery po- 
liticians of the United States, for special political 
reasons and objects of their own, to favour this 
project of the breeders and barterers of slaves : 

‘And whereas the aequisition of Cuba by the 
United States, though it might lead to a tem~ 
porary suspension of the African slave-trade, 
would inevitably be followed by an immediate 
opening and establishment of an extensive Ame- 
rican slave-trade between the slave-breedin 
States of the continent and the newly-acquir 
island territory : 

** And whereas this trade, when once esta~ 
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blished, would be found to be infinitely more 
difficult of suppression than that which is now 
carried on between Cuba and Africa, and would 
be almost certain to lead, at no distant day, to 
the revival of the African slave-trade itself: 

“And whereas a trade between the slave- 
breeding States of the continent and Cuba would 
be essentially identical with a foreign slave- 
trade; would indefinitely retard the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves of the United States; would 
he fraught with all conceivable horrors and 
misery to the enslaved millions of America, and 
their hapless posterity; and would encourage a 
frightful immolation of human victims on the 
wealth-producing sugar lands of Cuba: 

‘** And whereas such an event as the seizure 
and annexation of Cuba by the United States 
would be a most disastrous, if not fatal blow to 
the advancing cause of Abolition, and a more hu- 
iiliating and portentous concession than any 
hitherto made to the usurping and insatiable 
spirit of the slave power : 

‘* And whereas the possession of Cuba by the 
slave-power of the United States, with their de- 
clared and well-known views of future an- 
disement and ‘manifest destiny,’ would most 
seriously menace the peace, security, and free- 
dom of the free coloured communities of the 
whole of the West-India Islands, including nearly 
a million of the enfranchised or free-born subjects 
of the British government, whose liberty has 
been purchased by the labours and sacrifices of 
British philanthropy : 

‘+ Resolved: That from a consideration of these 
facts, and others not set forth, connected with 
commercial and material interests of the test 
magnitude and importance, it is the deliberate 
conviction of this Conference, that it is the duty 
of the Government and the people of this country, 
and the duty of all other nations allied to the 
West Indies by colonial rights and interests, or 
who may be concerned for the cause of Emanci- 
pation, and the general welfare and freedom of 
the coloured races, promptly and earnestly to 
protest against the meditated and unprovoked 
aggressions of the slave-power of the United 
States, and their abettors, upon the Island of 
Cuba; and to employ every proper and legiti- 
mate means to avert the calamitous conse- 
quences to the cause of humanity and freedom, 
which would follow from that island becoming 
the prey of an ambitious and sordid confederacy 
of American slave-breeders. 

“Resolved: That, in the judgment of this Con- 
ference, the nefarious designs of the slave-power 
of the United States would be most effectually 
frustrated by the immediate and entire abolition, 
by the Spanish authorities, of Slavery throughout 
the Island of Cuba, and the establishment, by 
wise and Christian laws, of the black population 
in the enjoyment of that liberty and those civil 
rights, the possession of which by the people at 
large has ever been the best and surest guarantee 
of the independence, security, and happiness of 
any country.” 


The Rev. Francis Bisnop, of Liverpool, 
in an interesting speech, detailing his own 
experiences during a visit made to the United 
_— two years ago, seconded the Reso- 

ution. 





Mr. Parker Pitissury, of America, was 
the next speaker. We regret our inability, 
owing to want of space, to give even a sum- 
mary of Mr. Pillsbury’s speech, which was 
marked by great eloquence and power. 

The Rav. S. R. Warp also spoke in favour 
of the Resolution. . 

The Rrv. W. Guzsr, in speaking to the 
resolution, said : 

“There are no terms that I can employ that 
are strong enough to express the profound grief 
and utter astonishment I feel, in common with all 
the Churches of this country, at the attitude that 
is assumed by American churches in relation to 
Slavery. I am not forgetful of exceptions to 
these remarks I make; but while it is patent, it 
is a sorrow and lamentation to us all that there 
are two classes of Christians in America—those 
who dishonour themselves by silence, and those 
who dishonour their religion by a pro-slavery ad- 
vocacy. We have hitherto spoken to our brethren 
in America mildly ; we have spoken imploringly : 
but when we see, as we now do, that under the 
very shadow of Christian Churches this enormous 
extension of Slavery is perpetrated; that men, 
sent by Christians among others, from the North- 
ern states, have given their votes in its favour ; 
when we see, and as is not unlikely, infidelity 
scouting a religion which is quoted in favour of 
the villanies of Slavery ; when we see all advo- 
cates of arbitrary government and despotic law 
in Europe and throughout the world finding a 
justification for their doings in the doctrines of 
American Christians ;—then it becomes us, for 
the sake of God and humanity, to rescue our 
religion from the mire in which it has been 
foully dragged, and to proclaim our deep, most 
thorough, and most intense conviction, that the 
Bible, from Genesis to Revelation, repudiates 
and denounces such a system as the legalized 
Slavery of America.” 


The Rev. Dr. M‘Kerrow moved the fol- 
lowing resolution : 


‘Whereas it is known to the Conference that 
the great majority of the churches of America are 
connected with the system of Slavery, either by 
the act of slaveholding, or by religious fellowship 
with slaveholders, and that these same churches 
do further sanction and support the system 
through the conduct of their pastors, reviewers, 
and editors, who either openly justify Slavery by 
appeals to the Bible, or apologise for it on po- 
litical grounds : 

‘Resolved : That this meeting deems such a 
course, a perversion of that holy book, a dis- 
honour to God, an injury to the spread of pure 
and undefiled religion, and a flagrant wrong to 
the slave; and calls upon every denomination 
in this country to use all appropriate means to 
induce the American churches to repent of this 
their sin ; to stand no longer as the greatest ob- 
stacle in the way of the slave’s emancipation, but 
‘to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the 
heavy burdens, to free the oppressed, and to break 
asunder every yoke,’ and thus obey the command, 
and win the blessing, of Heaven. 

** Whereas 600,000 slaves are the property of 
persons in membership with the various profess- 
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edly Christian churches of the United States, 
their’masters including bishops, pastors, professors 
in coll , elders, deacons, and other church-of- 
ficers ; and whereas the non-slaveholding Churches 
of America are in constant and entire fellow- 
ship with the slaveholding churches of the South ; 
and whereas the great majority of the ministers 
and members of the Northern churches are either 
the apologists of Slavery, or passive spectators of 
its iniquities: Resolved: ‘That such ministers, 
church-officers, and members, appear to this Con- 
ference to be acting wholly unworthy of the 
stations which they fill, and of the profession 
they make, and to deserve the censure and re- 
buke of all the lovers of justice and humanity, 
but especially of all consistent and sincere friends 
of the Christian religion. 

** Resolved: That this Conference, while it 
deems it its duty to reprobate with all fidelity the 
inconsistent and criminal conduct of those pro- 
fessing Christians in the United States who 
practise Slavery, or who apologise for it, would, at 
the same time, joyfully recognise the existence of 
religious bodies and individual churches which 
ps slaveholders from their communion, and 
who exert their religious influence in favour of 
the anti-slavery cause; and would assure such 
religious Societies and Churches that their con- 
duct has excited the highest respect and admira- 
tion, and is regarded as entitled to the warmest 
sympathy of -— true Christian, and deserving 
the imitation of all the Churches of America. 

“That this Conference would tender their tri- 
bute of admiration and praise to the eminent 
men in the United States Vongress who have so 
eloquently lifted up their voices in the capitol of 
their country in opposition to the maxims and 
designs of the pro-slavery party ; and would as- 
sure them, that though, for the present, their 
efforts have been unsuccessful to arrest the pro- 
gress of the slave-power, the names of Smith, 
Sumner, Giddings, Hale, Chase, and their noble 
coadjutors, that their names and deeds will be 
honoured by all British philanthropists and lovers 
of impartial liberty ; and would earnestly exhort 
them to renewed exertions, and to undaunted per- 
severance in their honourable and truly republican 
career, sustained by the conviction that the 
cause they plead will ultimately triumph, and 
that a repentant and regenerated nation will 
cherish their names among the truest of Ame- 
rica’s Patriots. 

‘Whereas the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
which, since its establishment in 1833, has pur- 
sued, with inflexible fidelity, incorruptible in- 
tegrity, and single-minded purpose, the great 
object of its formation—the immediate and un- 
conditional abolition of Slavery ; which has proved 
by its deeds that its reliance for success is wholly 
in God and the omnipotence of his truth, and 
have been wrought in the face of principalities 
and powers, of afflictions, necessities, distresses, 
pr panes stripes, tumults, mg in the city, 
and perils amongst false brethren—against a 
thoroughly corrupt and overwhelming public sen- 
timent, and in behalf of millions who are peeled, 
meted out, and trodden under foot ; who have no 
recompense to offer, and to espouse whose hated 
cause exposes the advocate to reproach, persecu- 
tion, and martyrdom ;—therefore, 





* Resolved: That in the judgment of this Con- 
ference, the American Anti-Slavery Society is 
pre-eminently entitled to the confidence and sup- 
port of all who seek, upon disinterested and un- 
compromising principles, the abolition of Slavery 
in the United States; and would extend its 
warmest welcome to its most worthy representa- 
tive, Mr. Parker Pillsbury, the long-tried and 
unfaltering champion of the cause of the enslaved 
children of America.” 


In doing so he was careful not to commit 
himself to the strong expression of opinion 
given in the resolution with regard to the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. 

The Rev. J. H. Smrruson seconded the 
motion, and it was carried unananimously. 

Two gentlemen of colour said they desired 
to ask questions. One of them was out of 
order ; the other, whom the Chairman decided 
to be in order, said, when the opportuni 
was given to him, that it was not wo 
while to ask his question. 

Mr. S. A. Sremrnar, of Bridgewater, 
moved the following resolution, and spoke 
strongly against the conduct of our British 
statesmen, who have recently appointed Sir 
John Young to office, he being the only 
British slaveholder extant : 


‘That in conséquence of the frequent and con- 
stant intercourse which this nation maintains 
with the United States of America, it is the im- 
perative duty of Englishmen, above all other na- 
tions, to use all their influence against American 
Slavery, and, by holding public meetings, by the 
publication and circulation of anti-slavery tracts, 
by insertion of articles in newspapers, and all 
other feasible methods, to express their earnest 
sympathy with the abolitionists of America, their 
hatred of slaveholding, and their faithful rebukes 
against its upholders and apologists. 

‘Whereas, by the laws of South Carolina, 
Alabama, Georgia, all coloured men, freeborn or 
otherwise, British subjects, are subject to impri- 
sonment on landing in their ports ; and, upon their 
departure from the ports, if they are unable to 
pay the goal fees, to sale into hopeless bondage ; 
and whereas this outrage upon British liberty has 
frequently been brought before the notice of Her 
Majesty’s government without effect ; and whereas 
Her Majesty’s ministers seem to be unwilling to 
take the necessary steps for removing this evil, 
but shew their sympathy with slaveholding by 
appointing Sir J. Young, the only man in England 
who is known to hold Slaves, to a high post of 
trust in the administration ; Resolved—That this 
Conference recommends all persons to use all their 
influence, both by addresses to Her Majesty and 
petitions to Parliament, to save our fellow-sub- 
jects from the sad fate of Slavery. 

“That this Conference, being deeply impressed 
with the necessity of enlightened and united 
action on the part of all persons opposed to 
Slavery, views with satisfaction the proposal to 
hold a Conference in London during the month of 
October or November next ; and, being desirous of 
rendering all assistance in its _— to that Con- 
ference, hereby appoints the Rev. J. R. Beard, 
D.D., G. W. Conder, W. Parkes, S. A. Steinthal, 
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F. Bishop, Professor Nichol, George Thompson, 
F. W. Chesson, and Thomas Thomasson, dele- 
gates, to represent its views at that Conference.” 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. 
Joun Layxe, and was carried unanimously. 

Mr. THompson moved, and Mr. PowEL. 
(one of the coloured gentlemen above referred 
to) seconded the resolution : 


“Whereas it is established by the most abun- 
dant and authoritative evidence, that the people 
and the soil of British India are capable of pro- 
ducing the cotton of commerce to any extent which 
the capital and industry of England may require 
for the constant and profitable employment of the 
manufacturing population : 

‘** And whereas it is notorious that England, 
although able to command the vast and exhaust- 
less resources of India, is dependent almost en- 
tirely for her supply of cotton-wool upon the 
United States of America, where that commodity 
is the product of slave labour: 

“And whereas, and as a consequence from 
this condition of dependence, the peace and 
prosperity of this country are at all times ex- 
posed to interruption and danger, from the un- 
controllable vicissitudes of the seasons, the possible 
disturbance of the amicable relations between the 
two nations, and the servile revolt of a cruelly- 
oppressed slave population : 

** And whereas the free agricultural population 
of India would be the customers of this country, in 
the exact measure that they would, if permitted, 
become the producers of commodities for the sup- 
ply of the wants of England, and are only ren- 
dered incapable of becoming the nation’s pro- 
ducers and customers, and of competing with the 
labour of slave states, by reason of the burthens 

‘imposed upon their soil and industry, and the 
neglect, by their rulers, of the necessary works of 
internal improvement : 

‘“‘ Therefore, Resolved—That it is the duty and 
the interest of the people of the United Kingdom, 
and especially of the people of this, the great 
cotton district of England, for the sake of this 
country, of India, and of the enslaved throughout 
the world, to require, from the legislatures of 

land and of India, the removal of all imposts 
which depress the y aerggny energies of the 
native population of India, and a liberal applica- 
tion of the local revenues in aid of the development 
of the riches of the soil ; and also the institution of 
a strict and impartial inquiry, in India, into the 
condition of the natives, and into the conduct and 
the acts, arising out of the iar government 
ruling over them, which affect their well-being 
and retard their prosperity.” 

Mr. Parker Prursavry stated, that with- 
in the last two years, the United States had 
caused the whole valley of the Amazon and 
its tributaries to be explored, with the express 
intention of, by some means, making some 
demonstration to prevent Brazil from carry- 
ing out the abolition of Slavery. 

following resolution appears to have 
been moved, seconded, and supported by the 
same gentlemen, but not to have been insert- 
ed, in order, in the printed report of the pro- 
ceedings. They are given in a supplemen- 
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‘Whereas it appears by returns laid before 
Parliament—from the slave-trade ee mere 
with forei: wers, ann prin ern- 
msiat-<tones Phe pcs taken behets Mr. 
Hume's Committee on Slave-trade Treaties, in 
the session 1853—as well as from trustworthy 
information derived from unofficial sources— 
that the importation of slaves from Africa into 
the empire of Brazil, “which, previously to the 
year 1850, ranged from 25,000 to 70,000 annu- 
ally, has, since that period, entirely ceased; and 
that there is also reason to believe that a very 
general change of opinion on the subject of the 
slave-trade has taken place amongst the native 
Brazilian population : 

‘“« And whereas the legislature of Brazil, in the 
session of 1850, passed severe laws against par- 
ties carrying on traffic in slaves between Africa 
and Brazil, and at the same time voted a large 
sum of money for the purpose of establishing a 
suppression squadron on the coasts of the empire : 

** And whereas it further appears that the exe- 
cutive government of Brazil seem to have honest- 
ly, zealously, and to the best of its ability, carried 
out the intentions of the Brazilian legislature in 
these enactments, by driving away or prosecutin 
the most notorious amongst the importers o 
slaves, by releasing slaves when found on board 
slave-ships on the coast, and by taking measures 
- the encouragement of free immigration from 

urope : 

“And whereas in many important official 
quarters in Brazil, the opinion that free labour 
is cheaper than slave labour, appears to have 
taken root and to be extending: 

Therefore, Resolved: That this Conference re- 
cords with joy and hopefulness the fact, so grate- 
ful to all the friends of humanity and civilization, 
of the abolition by Brazil of the national crime of 
carrying on an external slave trade, and earnest- 
ly implores the Sovereign, the legislature, and the 
people of the Brazilian empire, steadily to per- 
severe in the new, enlightened, and honourable 
career on which they have entered, and would 
assure them of the sympathy and support, both 
of the government and the people of this king- 
dom, in their present efforts to prevent the re- 
vival of the accursed traffic in human flesh, and 
in all their future exertions to establish freedom, 
and its neverfailing results security and content- 
ment throughout their important and widely- 
extended country. 

The Conference concluded at half-past six 
with a vote of thanks to the President and 
Vice-President. 


THE PUBLIC MEETING. 


In the evening a public meeting was held 
in the Town-hall, which is stated to have 
been very numerously and respectably at- 
tended. The Rev. Professor Scott, of Aire- 
dale College, i 

The Chairman having opened the business 
of the meeting by an introductory speech, in 
which he argued against the wicked 
that the Bible sanctioned Slavery, the Rev. 
Mr. Parks, Independent Minister of Man- 
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chester, came forward, and read letters of 
apology for non-attendance from the Rev. 

. W. Conder, of Leeds, who thought that 
the time for the abolition of Slavery through- 
out the world had arrived. He deseri 
Slavery as the greatest of all barbarities and 
oppressions, and one of the hugest established 
and legalized iniquities. He also read letters 
from Dr. Stowell, Professor of Chesham Col- 
lege, who hoped that the question of free 
Hindoo labour, as opposed to slave labour, 
would be advocated; from the Rev. R. G. 
Milne, of Tintwisle; and Dr. Jenkin, late 
President of Coward College, London. 

He was followed by the Rev. Dr. Brarp, also 
of Manchester, who prefaced his remarks in 
support of a resolution mei to him to 
submit to the meeting, by stating that the 
Conference had been avvended or kis sixty 
or seventy cle en and ministers of diffe- 
rent denominations, from various of the 
country, whose testimony, he felt satisfied, 
distinct and emphatic as 1t had been against 
Slavery, and so exceedingly well tempered, 
must command respect, and make itself felt 
in every quarter of the habitable globe. 

The resolution was as follows : 

“That since a community of sentiments, a 
community of principles, and a community of 
interests combine with the great teachings of 
Christianity to demonstrate that there is but one 
human family, of which nations are severally 
members, and, consequently, to require from 
every man an earnest, active, and practical con- 
cern in the well-being of every other, especially 
of such as suffer any kil of wrong, this Confe- 
rence deplores and condemns the anti-social, 
illiberal, narrow, and selfish doctrine that per- 
sons not being citizens of the United States are 
forbidden to take steps for the removal of the 
curse of Slavery from that commonwealth.” 


Dr. Bearp supported this resolution in a 
very able and telling speech, in the course of 
which he took occasion to animadvert, in 
severe terms, upon the conduct of Louis 
Kossuth, in relation to the anti-slavery ques- 
tion, during the illustrious Hungarian’s visit 
to America, and to contrast it with the more 
open and manly course of Mazzini, the Italian 
patriot, letters from whom were read. 

The Rev. W. Parkes having seconded the 
resolution, it was put, and carried unani- 
mously. 

The Chairman having called upon Mr. 
ParkER PriispuRy, Mr. GkorgE THOMPSON 
rose and said : 

“He would intrude upon the notice of the 
meeting for a moment, in order that they might 
not be strangers to the past history of his friend 
who was about to address them. He was an 
American abolitionist, of the radical or ultra 
school, and he was a working abolitionist—a 
man who had devoted the last thirteen or four- 
teen years of his life to the cause of the 
bondman. He would be able to tell them, if his 
modesty would allow him, of the toils he had | 


e through, and the suceesses he had achieved ; 
ut if he did not, he (Mr. Thompson) hoped an 
occasion would come when some one who knew 
and loved him would give them some idea of the 
life of the abolitionist in America, by pointing 
them to the labours of Parker Pillsbury. He 
came here with the best love and most profound 
commendation of the abolitionists of the United 
States ; for he stood amongst the first of the ad- 
vocates of abolition there. For sincerity he was 
excelled by none ; for abundance of labours he had 
scarcely an equal. If there ever was an advo- 
cate of the slave in any part of the world, who 
deserved at the hands of any audience a warm 
welcome, Parker Pillsbury demanded it to-night 
at the hands of a liberty-loving Manchester 
audience.” 

We much that we cannot give Mr. 
Pillsbury’s admirable exposition of the rise 
and progress, and influence of the slave-power 
in America. We have only room for the 
following extract, which, we submit, is 
highly instructive : 

“IT wish you to see, Mr. Chairman, that our 
morality in America is a morality of latitude and 
longitude. It does not matter what the crime 
is, but it matters very materially where the crime 
is committed. If I go to Africa to import slaves, 
I am to be hung in the United States as a pirate, 
though I should be in little —— of being 
hung. I should be twice as likely to be hung 
for making this address to you in Manchester ; 
but then, by the laws of the country, I should be 
hung as a pirate. But if I wished to be Presi- 
dent of the United States—the chief magistrate 
of our nation—the first thing I would do would 
be to go into one of our slave-breeding States, 
and carry on the business of raising slaves, and 
supplying, by the domestic slave trade, the foreign 
market. We have searcely had a President for 
the last twenty-five years who was selected for 
any other reason under heaven but his connec- 
tion with the slave system of the country, by. 
being a holder or a breeder of slaves, and generally 
both. Now, look at it. James K. Polk, for in- 
stance, one of our late Presidents, grew rich 
mainly by raising slaves in Tennessee for the 
Louisiana market, and never would have been 
President, Mr. Chairman, but for his connection 
with the slave system ; for although he was a 
man of very small ability, he had ability enough 
to know he was not fit to be President, and 
honesty enough to say so; but still he was con- 
nected with Slavery, a breeder of slaves, and 
grew rich by that business, and thereby became 
eligible to the highest office in my nation’s gift. 
My friend, Mr. Thompson, has put into my 
hands a list of the Presidents of the United 
States. I am sorry to begin the list with George 
Washington. George Washington was our first 
President. He fought bravely and heroically for 
his own liberty against the tyranny of this 
country, as it was called, waded eight years in 
blood to achieve his own liberty, then went 
home, and, to the day of his death, drove hundreds 
of his fellow-men to unpaid and unpitied toil. 
I am sorry to make the announcement, but when 
I speak at all, God helping me, I must speak 
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Washington, when he died, emancipated his 
slaves. Washington was a slaveholder. John 
Adams, of Massachusetts, was not a slaveholder. 
Thomas Jefferson was a Virginia slaveholder ; 
James Madison was a Virginia slaveholder ; 
James Munroe was a Virginia slaveholder ; 
John Quincy Adams was not a slaveholder, but, 
to his credit be it spoken, was threatened with 
assassination by slaveholders in the halls of 
Congress, and the wonder was that he did not 
fall there, pierced with more wounds than fell on 
Cesar in e. General Jackson was a slave- 
holder from Tennessee ; Martin Van Buren was 
of New York; and the South said—and for once 
T honour the South for telling the truth—the 
South said, that although he was a northern 
man, he was a Northern man with Southern prin- 
ciples. He demonstrated the truth most strik- 
ingly of what they said of him in the South, by 
declaring to the country, in one of his official 
proclamations, that he would veto any bill that 
might pass our Congress demanding the abolition 
of Savery, even in the national capital. Then 
came General Harrison : he was a Northern man, 
and, as was thought, a man of Southern prin- 
ciples. My own opinion was that he was a North- 
ern man, but without any principles whatever. 
The next President mentioned here was acci- 
dentally President, and succeeded General Har- 
rison, and that was John Tyler. John Tyler 
was a slaveholder of Virginia. Probably there 
are quite a large number of this audience who 
remember the protest against American Slavery 
issued by the Duchess of Sutherland two or 
three years since, and the lady of this John 
Tyler was selected to reply to it. This lady was 
a damsel of about twenty years old, and John 
Tyler was about sixty, when she was, by some 
means or other, inveigled into this alliance; and 
they put it on her as a sort of degradation—as 
it seemed to me a sort of assurance, that by com- 
ing to the South she had become Southern—to 
attempt a reply to the document that issued 
from Stafford House, and it came to this country 
signed by the wife of ex-President Tyler. I 
think it never made much noise in your country. 
I am sure it made very little in mine. The next 
was James K. Polk, who grew rich by breeding 
slaves in Tennessee; and then came Zachary 
Taylor. The whig party of our country, oppos- 
ing the democratic party in the annexation of 
Texas and the Mexican war, it seems to me, al- 
most corrupted the English Jan sage, by invent- 
ing new curses with which to jos the Mexican 
massacre ; for God forbid that I ever call it a war 
—the Mexican massacre—when 100,000 Mexi- 
cans were put to death by my countrymen, that 
they might seize their lands and property for the 
purpose of slaveholding. This Senoral Taylor 
was a whig, and was selected by the whigs as 
their candidate for the Presidency, after they 
had sat up nights, for at least four years, one 

ight think to invent new curses with which to 
load the war, out of which he had reaped his 
harvest of laurels that availed to make him the 
chief magistrate of his country. He died, too ; 
and it has been said by a waggish friend of mine, 
when the whig party got a candidate who suc- 
ceeded, he almost immediately died ; whilst the 
unsuccessful candidates were not only very nu- 
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merous, but ap tly immortal. General 
Taylor died, and then succeeded Millard Fillmore, 
who was President when the Fugitive Slave- 
law was enacted, which was now in full force, 
and had been recently executed in Boston, under 
circumstances, I am sure, which would best do 
honour to any es of terror recorded in the 
pages of history. The present occupant of the 
office is General Pierce, a Northern democrat, but 
a Northern man with Southern principles, in so 
far as he has any principles at all. Now, he, 
and Washington, and Madison, and Munroe, 
and Jackson, and Tyler, and Polk, and Taylor, 
eight of them, had all been slaveholders ; the re- 
mainder were Northern men—with the exception 
of the Adamses—with Southern principles: and 
another fact worthy of note was, that the slave- 
holders had been re-elected, and had filled the office 
a second term; whilst never, in any single instance, 
had the Northern men been counted worthy to 
fill the office but four years; and since the exist- 
ence of our government the Southern slaveholders 
have had the Presidency for forty-eight years, 
whilst the Northern men had had the office only 
sixteen years. And yet the popular vote of the 
North is twice as large as the popular vote of 
the South ; the free population of the North is 
twice as large as the free population of the South ; 
and the revenue of the country is paid at the 
rate of about ten dollars from the North to three 
dollars from the South. I mention these things 
because they all go to shew you how Slavery 
contrives to control the interest of our country. 
No man is ever selected for the Presidency until 
he has been tried on the subjet of Slavery—until 
he has been weighed in their unrighteous balance 
—whether he is ready and willing to bow low 
enough ; and then, once in about twelve or sixteen 
ears, they consent to give a Northern man the 
residency. And behind this disproportion they 
have contrived—for you may not be aware of it— 
to retain the entire power of government in 
their own hands ; for though you are a monarchy 
and we a democracy, the President of the United 
States has more power in his little finger, than 
Her Majesty and all her Cabinet have. Yes, and 
he has not a single ounce of power which he is 
not required to use on behalf of Slavery, and 
— to use beforehand. Take our last presi- 
tial election as an illustration. General 
Pierce, of New Hampshire, was elected. He 
was a near neighbour of mine, and I do not know 
whether I should have been any more surprised 
had my gardener been nominated, than I was at 
the nomination of General Pierce ; and I am quite 
sure that my gardener was the honester man, and 
I should prefer to give him my vote for the Pre- 
sidency. He was, however, elected. General 
Cass, of the democratic party, and some others 
of a similar character, who had exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to procure the enactment of 
the Fugitive Slave-law, were doing it for South- 
ern votes, as Webster, and Clay, and Pierce, of 
the whig party, had done the same. Now, the 
policy of the slaveholding States is to get these 
influential men to aid in the performance of all 
such infamous work as the enactment of the 
Fugitive Slave-law, the annexation of Texas, 
the Mexican massacre, and all that. Our 
northern politicians are green enough to suppose, 
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after they have stooped and done the slave- 
holders’ filthiest work, that then the slaveholders 
will take them for Presidents of the United 
States. They always find out their mistake, 
however ; and neither Webster, nor Clay, nor 
Cass, nor any of these men, were thought worthy 
of the nomination to the Presidency. But they 
went into the obscure State of New Hamp- 
shire, and selected General Pierce, for the very 
reason that nobody knew any thing bad of him— 
because nobody knew any thing of him at all— 
and they pledged him in the most solemn man- 
ner to the work of executing the Fugitive Slave- 
law in particular ; and, when they had solemnly 
pledged him to that work, then they made him a 
candidate for that high office. Now, we have 
read ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ for more than eighteen 
months, and our nation had shed more tears over 
‘ poor Tom,’ than over Washington or any other 
President who had died since. From one end of 
the country to the other there was nothing but 
weeping and wailing, and our nation became, as 
in the Hebrew history, ‘ Bokim,’ a place of weep- 
ing, because ‘ Uncle Tom.” had died miserably in 
the cabin of * Simon * Uncle Tom’ was 
dramatised, and carried into our theatres ; it was 
played one hundred nights in Boston; it had 
been played over one hundred and sixty nights in 
one theatre in New York, besides for months in 
two or three others ; and, after this weeping over 
that tale of sorrow, and after this cursing 
Slavery with all the sympathy of our inmost souls, 
General Pierce pledged solemnly to the execution 
of that law, but not to the execution of any other 
on the American statute; and he received at the 
end of eighteen months the largest vote ever 
given to any President. That is the character of 
the American people in reference to this subject. 
I will tell you to what the democratic party 
pledged themselves, and to what their candidate 
was pled The Fugitive Slave-law must be 
familiar to most before me: the democratic can- 
didate was pledged to this—that he would resist 
all attempts to repeal the Fugitive Slave-law ; 
that he would exert his utmost influence to pre- 
vent all further agitation of the subject, and that 
the party platform declares to give all discounte- 
nance to all agitation on the subject of Slavery, 
whenever, wherever, and however, it should exist. 
Now, this is the character of the government of 
our country.” 


Mr. Witi1am Wetts Brown (a fugitive 
slave from America) was then introduced to 
the meeting, and made a telling speech, in 
the course of which he exposed the abomina- 
tions of the Southern slave-markets, and of 
the — of slave-trading, and quoted seve~ 
ral affecting cases shewing the inhumanity 
of the Fugitive Slave-law. 

Mr. GrorGEe THompson then said : 


‘* He had been requested to give to the meet- 
ing some information respecting the proceedings 
of the Conference, which had held two sittings 
during the day, and had adopted a series of most 
import anti-slavery resolutions. He had further 
to submit a motion, asking that meeting to 
sanction the doings of the Conference, and he 
did not doubt that there would be a perfect rea- 
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diness to-do so. The Conference had been or- 
ganised upon the basis that all persons should be 
eligible to be members, and to take part in its 
deliberations, who conscientiously believed in the 
essential sinfulness of Slavery, and the doctrine 
of immediate and unconditional emancipation. 
As one of the objects of the Conference was to 
celebrate the = national achievement of the 
overthrow of British colonial Slavery, there had 
been an address delivered on that interesting 
subject, and evidence adduced of the most strik- 
ing charaeter, proving the admirable conduct of 
the negro population since the termination of 
their bondage ; and not only their entire fitness 
for freedom, but their capacity to become a well- 
organised and prosperous society. These facts 
had been noticed in a formal resolution, and the 
friends of freedom throughout the world had been 
invited to mingle their rejoicings with those of 
the people of England on the removal of our 
great national curse, and the opening up to an 
enslaved race of a bright and happy future. The 
Conference had passed from the commemoration 
of the day of West-India freedom, to the con- 
templation of Slavery in the United States of 
America, and had placed on record its views of 
that foul system permitted not only to exist, but 
to rule rampant and uncontrolled in the midst of 
a professedly republican and Christian __ 
The recreancy of the churches of the United 
States had not been overlooked. They had been 
reminded of the fact, that more than 600,000 
human beings were the absolute property of 
bishops, doctors of divinity, professors in colleges, 
pastors, elders, deacons, and unofficial members 
of the various religious denominations—that the 
churches of the non-slaveholding States were in 
— and intimate fellowship with the slave- 
Iding churches of the Southern States—that 
large numbers of the most influential and popular 
ministers were in the practice of openly defend- 
ing Slavery from the pages of the Bible, while 
rs sought to support it from a desire to live 

on terms of religious and political friendship with 
the South—that Slavery had taken possession of 
all the religious institutions of the country, and 
of the religious literature, and had polluted every 
souree of religious knowledge over which it was 
= for it to obtain any control. These things 
ad been pointed out ; they had been condemned 
in faithful language, while, at the same time, 
due credit had been given to those religious men 
and women who had separated themselves from 
churches so thoroughly corrupted, and so utterly 
unworthy to be called churches of Christ. The 
genuine anti-slavery churches had been encou~ 
raged to persevere in the example they had set 
to the other churches of the land, and to asteady 
continuance in bearing a noble testimony against 
the practical infidelity of slaveholders and their 
ew. The painfully triumphant progress 
of the slave-power of America had been noticed, 
especially its more recent conquest in the acqui- 
sition of more than half a million of square miles 
of territory, and the repeal of a statute which 
had for twenty years been regarded as not less 
inviolable than the constitution itself. The 
scenes which had lately been witnessed in Bos- 
ton, connected with the seizure and rendition of 
the fugitive Burns, had been, as they deserved to 
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be, noticed as historical events of the highest 
significance and import, and the Fugitive Slave- 
law had been branded as it merited. The slave 
power, still unsated, was about to add Cuba to 
its dominions, and would assuredly do so, if un- 
resisted by the powers of Europe. By diplomacy, 
by a buccaneering invasion, or by open war, Cuba 
would be wrested from Spain, and madea market 
for the surplus produce of the slave-breedin 
States. These designs had been protes 
against, and the consequences of their fulfilment 
pointed out; and it was to be fervently hoped 
that the catastrophe might be averted, and Cuba, 
ere long, be the scene of emancipation for half a 
million of the human race. There had not been 
time to discuss the important question of British 
India, in connection with the interests of this 
district, and the welfare of the slave population 
of America; but resolutions had been adopted 
which would speak for themselves, and which 
would lay the ground of future action. There 
had been an entire cessation of the foreign slave- 
trade throughout the empire of Brazil, and this 
gratifying fact had been commemorated, and the 
ope expressed that Slavery also would disappear 

from that part of America. It would have been 
injustice, while considering the subject of Ame- 
rican Slavery, to have overlooked the claims of 
the American Anti-Slavery Society. That So- 
ciety was formed in 1833, on the return of Mr. 
Garrison from his first mission to this country. 
Its principles were of the most lofty, uncompro- 
mising, and Christian character, and its spirit 
as Catholic and unsectarian as the object for 
which the Society was instituted. For twenty- 
one years it had pursued a career of undeviating 
consistency. There was no time to dwell upon 
the history of this Society, but the results of its 
labours were seen in the present state of public 
opinion in the free States. The Conference 
finally directed attention to the various methods 
by which individuals might render aid to the 
cause which the Conference had sought to pro- 
mote. The Chairman had antl the Anti- 
Slavery Reporter, and he (Mr. yoy oe: would 
mention another publication, the Anti-Slavery 
Advocate, a monthly periodical, which might be 
procured for one penny, and would be found to 
contain, not only the soundest doctrines, but the 
most important information. It richly deserved 
to be extensively supported. The ladies might 
do much good, by sending annually to the Anti- 
Slavery Bazaar their contributions, which would 
not only assist the funds of the American Society, 
but would greatly sustain, by their sympathy so 
evinced, their sisters who were enga in the 
great struggle on the other side of the Atlantic.” 

After expressing his hope that the pro- 
ceedings of the Conference and of that meet- 
ing would largely contribute to advance the 
freedom of the slave, Mr. Thompson resumed 
his seat amidst much applause, having sub- 
mitted the following resolution : 

** Resolved—That this meeting cordially con- 


Chairman, the meeting separated. 
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firms the proceedings of the Anti-Slavery Confe- 
rence this day held, and would express its earnest 
hope that the publication of its protests, and the 
carrying out of its plans, will contribute largely 
to the success of those high and holy objects, for 
the attainment of which that Conference was 
convened; and this meeting expresses its deter- 
mination heartily to support the North-of-Eng- 
land Anti-Slavery and India-Reform League, un- 
der whose auspices the Conference was held.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. J. C. 
Dyer, and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. 8. A. Srernruat, of Bridge- 
water, moved a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man; which, having been seconded by Mr. 
Thompson, and duly acknowledged by the 
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THIs narrative will present a faithful pic- 
ture of slave life on the Cotton, Tobacco, 
and Rice Plantations of the South. It will 
also embrace some interesting details relating 
to the internal Slave-Trade, and to the sys- 
tem of Negro stealing, with minute particu- 
lars of the Slave Auctions and Siave-pens of 
Virginia, New Orleans, &c. After three un- 
successful attempts, the subject of this narra- 
tive effected his escape, having endured many 
ears of suffering, under various masters, and 
n twice “willed away,” and three times 
sold. The object of publishing this account 
of his life, sufferings, adventures, and escape, 
—apart from that of diffusing information— 
is to raise a sum sufficient to enable him? to 
settle either on the West Coast of Africa, or 
in one of the West-India islands, to cultivate 
cotton, and to prove, in his own person, that 
it can be produced so as to remunerate those 
who raise it. He proposes to labour with his 
own hands, and is only anxious to render 
himself independent by that labour, and to 
demonstrate that the Negro is as capable of 
self-exertion, and of elevating himself, as 
his more favoured white brother, needing 
only the same incentives. 
The Editor will be glad to reply to any 
communications that may be addressed to 
him relating to John Brown. 
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